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Trade Joins Forces 


F, PRESTON FORBES 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
INTELLIGENCE AND SERVICES DIVISION, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


- HEALTH OF OUR international 
commercial relationships is of prime im- 
portance to our national security. As 
we and the other nations of the free 
world mobilize our military strength and 
gear our economies for the potential de- 
fense of our way of life, it is essential 
that the channels of trade be utilized to 
their maximum capabilities for the sup- 
ply of goods needed in military produc- 
tion. For not to do so would be to waste 
a valuable asset of our productive system. 

It is equally true, moreover, that main- 
tenance of high levels of multilateral 
trade contributes so directly to our 
standard of living and that of our asso- 
ciates in the Western World that any 
substantial falling off in this commerce 
would weaken one of the psychological 
foundations of our security. For one of 
the strongest forces supporting the dem- 
ocratic philosophy is the material dem- 
onstration that peoples living by it are 
physically more comfortable and are re- 
warded more fully for their labors than 
is possible under other political economic 
systems. 


International Trade and 
Military Strength 


International trade is not only the way 
in which many people here and abroad 
earn their living—it is also the way in 
which the living of most people is made 
more worth the earning. The goods 
which we have sold to customers in other 
parts of the world have not only earned 
wages for our labor and profits for our 
businessmen, they have also supplied the 
needs and raised the material prosperity 
of the people to whom they were sent. 
At the same time, our purchase of goods 
and services from abroad has increased 
the prosperity of free nations; but of per- 
haps more direct importance to us, it has 
supplied our economy with many of the 
essentials of our productive system and 
has made fuller and more enjoyable the 
lives of our citizens. 

Faced as we now are with the necessity 
of placing greater emphasis on the mili- 
tary aspects of our national economic 
activity, we are fortunate in having a 
well-functioning structure of interna- 
tional trading channels to supply our 
expanded needs for the specialized goods 
required in this type of production. It 
can also be a continuing source of 
strength in maintaining our psychologi- 
cal defenses against ideological attack. 


Exports Necessary to 


U. S. Prosperity 
It is not only because European goods 
merge with, and contribute to the ex- 


pansion of, our own economy that they 
are an important ingredient of American 
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prosperity. The sales volume which our 
industries enjoy in the European mar- 
kets is of great importance to the profit- 
able functioning of our own economic 
system. The effects of this additional 
volume in terms of lower unit costs, for 
example, are far more significant for the 
maintenance of business volume in the 
United States than can be measured di- 
rectly in terms of the dollars earned 
from sales to European customers. But 
the benefits of continuing sales to Euro- 
pean buyers can be assured only if those 
buyers can continue to earn the dollars 
to pay for our goods by sales tous. From 
this standpoint, therefore, we strengthen 
our national prosperity when we buy 
from our European customers the goods 
which they are able to offer to our mar- 
ket. This fact assumes increasing im- 
portance when we consider that both in 
the immediate future and in the long 
run, the demand for our goods in Europe 
and in the rest of the world is likely to 
increase. Surely it is in the national 
interest that hard-won export markets 
should not be abandoned and that ef- 
forts should be continued to realize the 
fullest foreign market potential for 
United States goods that is compatible 
with our strategic needs. 

Our present volume of purchases in 
Europe is, of course, not yet sufficient to 
accomplish this purpose, nor has it been 
for many years both before and after 
World War II, although encouraging 
signs of progress toward this goal are 
evident in our recent international trade 
statistics. 

Progress in balancing our interna- 
tional accounts has been due in part to 
the lessening of our export volume. The 
sales decline, of course, was to be ex- 
pected as the incieasingly effective 
rehabilitation of Europe reduced the ex- 
traordinary demands for both consumer 
goods and capital equipment which had 
been created by wartime destruction and 





Specialty products from European textile 
mills find ready sale in the United 
States. 


dislocation. Since industrial economies 
have traditionally been our best custo- 
mers, however, it is reasonable to expect 
that Europe’s normal demand for United 
States products may increase as its eco- 
nomic health improves. 


European Sales Efforts 


Europe’s sales to us have steadily in- 
creased. Its productive capacity has 
been more effectively utilized, permitting 
European goods to be offered in world 
markets in greater variety and volume. 
But while European producers have had 
more and better things to sell, this fa- 
vorable position would not alone have 
forged the gains which have been made. 
Marketing channels have been strength- 
ened and diversified. Wider and more 
effective contact has been made between 
European sellers and American business- 
men who now, in increasing numbers, 
are earning profits by handling the Eu- 
ropean goods demanded by the United 
States market. 

This progress has been particularly 
encouraging because it is almost entirely 
the achievement of private enterprise. 
On both sides of the Atlantic, individual 
producers and traders have energetically 
sought business and have been increas- 
ingly successful in meeting the needs of 
the market. The role of the govern- 
ment, both abroad and at home, has been 
to foster trade by supplying traders with 
information; to encourage commerce by 
removing obstacles in the path of trade; 
and generally to perform those services 
which the trading community can best 
render to itself through a public agency. 
This role for government is a charac- 
teristic of a free society. Its prominence 
at this time, and particularly since Ko- 
rea, is a demonstration of the virility 
of the democratic commercial system. 


Trade Expansion 


The first step forward was the widen- 
ing awareness among the American peo- 
ple that hospitality to imported goods 
was in their own self-interest. This de- 
velopment in thinking came, not from 
academic reasoning or from altruism, 
but rather because the economic facts of 
1950 have been persuasive to the con- 
clusion that our national prosperity and 
our economic strength are intimately 
bound to the prosperity and strength of 
the trading world. The facts of 1950 
are continuing every day to convince our 
citizens that the strength of private com- 
merce and the standard of living which 
it creates are dependent upon a pro- 
gressive expansion of production and 
trade. The concept of business volume 
as a limited amount of activity in which 
one man’s share is obtained only at the 
expense of another man’s loss has been 
demonstrated to be false. Merchants, 
consumers, manufacturers, and labor 
groups have evidenced this growing con- 
viction in their public statements and in 
the policies they have translated into 
action. 

But this change in thinking, as well as 
the greater availability of goods, merely 
provided the climate. The growth in 
trade has been realized through the ef- 
forts of the individual trader. It devel- 
oped from a multitude of transactions, 
some of them quite small, which in total 
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Filmy, delicate lace is Belgium’s proudest contribution to the world’s handicrafts. 


are a significant contribution to the na- 
tional economy. Trade will continue to 
fiourish only as long as these traders and 
their customers and suppliers work en- 
ergetically to make it do so. 

European and other imported goods 
have been offered for sale in places 
throughout the United States where 
they were unknown before. In estab- 
lished import markets, the variety and 
quantity of imported goods have in- 
creased. New marketing techniques 
have been adopted, not as substitutes for 
the existing import marketing channels 
but as additional ways of getting in- 
creased volume. 


New Marketing Techniques 


Notable among these new techniques 
has been the showing of European and 
other merchandise to the public and to 
professional buyers in exhibits held in 
various cities throughout the country. 
Undoubtedly the largest of such exhibits 
was the First United States Interna- 
tional Trade Fair held in Chicago during 
August at which the products of 47 na- 
tions, including the United States, were 
displayed not only to the trade buyers 
but also to tens of thousands of the con- 
suming public. Reports as to the suc- 
cess of this undertaking have varied by 
product and by country, but there seems 
little doubt that substantial business was 
done during this event, and tentative 
plans have already been announced for 
the holding of similar exhibitions during 
1951 in several cities in addition to Chi- 
cago. Plans have also been made pub- 
lic for the inclusion of goods from Eu- 
rope and other foreign sources in cer- 
tain of the larger national commodity 
shows. The true measure of the success 
of such ventures is, of course, not merely 
the volume of business done during the 
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sessions of the fair, but rather the 
amount of continuing business generated 
by the contacts thus formed. 


U. S. Marketing Mission 


This enhanced trading activity did not 
take place in a vacuum. Importers and 
distributors do not spontaneously at- 
tempt to sell goods unless they have first 
been approached by producers. The ex- 
pansion of import sales in the United 
States market has been generated by the 
expansion of sales effort on the part of 
foreign producers. In Europe this in- 
creased sales effort has been character- 
ized by a willingness on the part of busi- 
nessmen in many of the countries and in 
many lines of business to undertake the 
hard work which successful entry into 
the United States market entails. Dur- 
ing the spring and early summer, repre- 
sentatives of the Department of 
Commerce, working in cooperation with 
the ECA, discussed United States mar- 
keting with businessmen and _ trade 
groups in the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, Portugal, the Western Zone of Ger- 
many, and Western Berlin. Members of 
this Mission, whose services were re- 
quested and paid for by the governments 
of the countries named, consulted with 
upward of 1,500 individual European 
traders seeking to enter or to expand 
their sales in the United States. Similar 
discussions were held in Sweden, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. 

These businessmen accepted the fact 
that lasting connections with American 
business probably would entail the in- 
vestment of months or years of effort 
and the plowing back of monetary re- 
turns for at least the same period before 
substantial profits could be expected. 
They wanted to learn what the needs 
and demands of the American customer 





were and wished to conform to these de. 
mands. They had faith in their prog. 
ucts, but they were not averse to modi- 
fying them to meet the tastes of the 
American public. 

Above all, they had products to offer. 
The question, “What does the American 
market require?” was rarely asked. In. 
stead, the question asked was, “Will my 
product be acceptable, and if not how 
can it be made so?” 


European Products Offered 


Most of the products thus offered were 
in the consumer-goods field and in a]- 
most no case were they directly com- 
petitive with existing American products, 
They were, rather, specialized articles 
either designed for a special use or utiliz- 
ing a locally produced material or a new 
design. There was a general awareness 
of the futility of attempting to compete 
with established American producers in 
the lines in which America particularly 
excels. 

Many of the businessmen consulted 
displayed a well-founded knowledge of 
American distribution and consumption 
patterns, although even these traders 
eagerly sought additional information 
on the subject. The knowledge of the 
majority of these potential sellers was 
more rudimentary, however. Most Euro- 
pean businessmen do not understand the 
American system of mark-ups, for ex- 
ample, and many have, therefore, been 
confused and apprehensive when told 
by prospective buyers in this country 
that the price to the ultimate consumer 
of the articles offered might well be twice 
the price paid to the foreign producer. 
This lack of understanding arises largely 
from the fact that it is customary in 
many lines of business in Europe for the 
manufacturer to undertake some of the 
distributive functions which in the 
United States are the work of the whole- 
sale distributor or jobber. 


Attitude of European 
Businessmen 


Questions addressed to members of 
the Mission concerning advertising 
media and methods were also frequent. 
Many of the European traders were ap- 
palled at the difficulty and magnitude of 
the task of attempting to set advertising 
policy and activate advertising cam- 
paigns from their side of the Atlantic. 
They, therefore, reacted very favorably 
to the suggestion that operations of this 
sort could usually best be left to the pur- 
chaser in this country, who is more 
familiar with the facilities available and 
the advertising needs of a particular 
product. 

Questions were consistently asked also 
about distributive patterns, kinds of 
agents, and methods of selling particular 
products in the United States. In assist- 
ing the businessman along these lines, 
such sources of information were sug- 
gested as the American trade press and 
the informational services of the foreign 
producer’s own government and of the 
private marketing organizations which 
are becoming increasingly effective i 
many European countries in stimulating 
their foreign trade. The informational 
libraries maintained by the United States 
Government in many of the principal 
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European cities also were cited as places 
where additional information of this 
sort could be gathered. 

Similar means of self-education were 
suggested to traders seeking wider 
knowledge of product design and pack- 
aging. Inquirers were also counseled to 
approach the resident and visiting buy- 
ers from the United States who are fre- 
quently willing to give advice on these 
subjects even when their own buying 
schedules do not call for immediate pur- 
chase of the specific product offered. 

Most European producers seem well- 
informed as to the necessity for prompt 
and reliable delivery to hold the custom 
of the American buyer. In this as in 
many other fields of marketing, their 
trade associations and chambers of 
commerce have done a good educational 
job. Increased efforts are being made 
to assure continuous lines of supply to 
replenish, as required, the inventories 
of goods in the hands of distributors. 
In this respect, interest was aroused by 
the Mission in the part to be played by 
the foreign trade zones located in the 
various commercial centers of the 
United States as places wherein stocks 
of goods could be maintained close to 
points of distribution without the neces- 
sity of paying duty until the goods are 
about to move directly into the channels 
of trade. 


Marketing Programs 


This receptiveness to new kinds of 
thinking is typical of the many hun- 
dreds of individual businessmen 
throughout Western Europe. The 
growth in business which they are thus 
creating is firmly rooted in the soil of 
private initiative and private effort. It 
is increasingly assisted by the activities 
of the @fficial ministries of commerce 
who, through their consuls and commer- 
cial attachés in the United States, sup- 
ply the businessmen in their own 
countries with information as to market 
characteristics and potential buyers of 
their products. These efforts are sup- 
plemented by the activities of such 
private or quasi-governmental organiza- 
tions as the Dollar Export Board and the 
Scottish Council in the United Kingdom, 
the Exporters Association and _ the 
American-Swedish Chamber of Com- 
merce in Sweden, the chambers of com- 
merce and the official Institute for 
Foreign Trade in Italy, the Franc Dollar 
Committee in France, the Berlin Mar- 
keting Association, and the German- 
American Export Promotion Co. These 
agencies work constantly with producers 
in their countries to stimulate greater 
efforts for export production, to assist 
in the making of lasting business con- 
tacts with agents or buyers in the 
United States, to coordinate the produc- 
tive facilities of small producers where 
necessary, to maintain standards of pro- 
duction, and otherwise to encourage the 
continued expansion of their export 
trade to us. 


Integration of the Trading 
World 


_ The importance of all of this activity 
is enhanced by the considerations which 


have persuaded the United States and 
the rest of the free world to direct its 
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economy along the lines of democratic 
defense that we are now pursuing. Far 
from being business as usual, the firmer 
commercial integration of the trading 
world is a vital component of its military 
and moral defense. The more effectively 
private business both here and abroad 
provides efficient channels for the inter- 
change of goods and services the more 
real will be our economic and military 
security. The industrial might of the 
United States, supplemented by the spe- 
cialized knowledge and skills of Europe 
and the other industrialized nations of 
the world, can and will produce a mili- 
tary potential even superior to the pro- 
digious achievement of World War II. 
Perhaps equally important, the strength- 
ening of commercial ties among demo- 
cratic peoples and the consequent 
raising of living standards and improve- 
ment in material well-being will be an 
important bulwark against the moral 
attacks of ideologies hostile to our way 
of life. 

Europe’s role in the economic strength- 
ening of the free world—both in the 
supply of military material and in the 
making and distribution of civilian 
goods—will be that of the specialist. 
The character of that continent’s pro- 
ductive capacity and of its social struc- 
ture fits it for this type of activity. 
Increasingly its military production must 
be geared to our own, with regard to 
efficiency and cost of operation and with 
regard also to security of location and 
prudent dispersal of vital industrial 
plants. Europe’s production and distri- 
bution of civilian goods, while accounting 
for a smaller percentage of its total gross 
product, may be expected to increase 
absolutely in terms of value and of phys- 
ical quantity as compared with what 
they now are. 


Europe’s ‘Contribution to 
Strong World Economy 


The products Europe will offer will be 
those things which it can make best. 
The volume of sales of individual com- 
modities in our market is expected to 
remain small as compared with sales 
volume as we know it in this country. 
In most cases, the total quantity of a 
commodity available in a European 
country for shipment to the United 
States is not sufficient to satisfy the de- 
mand of more than one or two of our 
regional markets. Total sales of Euro- 
pean goods cannot in the foreseeable 
future be expected to account for more 
than 5 percent of our business. But if 
they attain this share, the effect on 
Europe’s economy will be enormous; its 
unemployed resources of manpower and 
plant will be fully utilized; its political 
and social stability will be strengthened; 
and its worth as a continuingly solvent 
purchaser of the products of our indus- 
try and labor will be greatly enhanced. 

The direct effect of such increase in 
our import trade with Europe will be 
nonetheless appreciable on our own 
economy. The benefit to us of wise in- 
tegration of Europe’s military production 
with our own is obvious. Its specialized 


civilian goods can merge with the stream 
of domestically produced goods which 
flows through our channels of distribu- 
tion, contributing to the control of in- 
fiation by increasing the volume of 
goods available for purchase, and assur- 
ing more complete utilization of essential 
distributive facilities. 

It is for these reasons that the con- 
tinued interest in expanding trade with 
the United States market, which is evi- 
denced by businessmen throughout Eu- 
rope, should be welcomed as a sign of 
the essential health of the trading world 
economy. This interest is complemented 
by widening activity in the United States 
on the part of established and potential 
traders who are not only increasingly 
hospitable to the idea of handling Euro- 
pean and other imported goods but are 
eagerly seeking sources of supply for 
commodities which they feel may be 
profitably offered in United States mar- 
kets. These activities are of course sup- 
ported by the established services of the 
Department of Commerce, working in 
cooperation with the trade press and 
with business groups. These services are 
designed to bring to the attention of 
American businessmen the opportunities 
for increased trade which arise from the 
availability of a varied array of goods 
offered by European and other foreign 
producers. They also facilitate the 
American importer’s contact with poten- 
tial suppliers abroad by supplying infor- 
mation gathered through the efforts of 
the United States Foreign Service as to 
the capacity and other characteristics of 
foreign business concerns. 


Government Services to Trade 


As part of their services in support of 
the sound expansion of privately op- 
erated trade, the governments of the 
Western European countries continue to 
work in cooperation with our own Gov- 
ernment through such channels as the 
technical assistance programs, under - 
which groups of European businessmen 
are enabled to visit the United States to 
improve their knowledge of the structure 
of our industry and trade and, more 
particularly, to discuss with American 
potential buyers the ways in which Eu- 
ropean commodities can best serve the 
needs of our economy. Questions of 
financing methods and marketing ap- 
proach, as well as those concerned with 
techniques of production, are among the 
subjects to which these visiting groups 
address themselves. 

The goals of expanded multilateral 
trade and cooperative strengthening of 
the world economy are not easy of at- 
tainment. They can be reached, how- 
ever, by continuous and energetic effort 
on the part of producers, traders, ship- 
ping interests, bankers, and other seg- 
ments of the business public assisted 
and supported by governmental services 
and by cooperative action by business 
groups. The way of achievement will be 
by a steady progress made up of many 
individual efforts. The combined effect 
may well be profoundly significant in 
the course of the world’s history for 
generations. 
















Belgian Firm Offers 
Plant Facilities 


A Belgian firm, Cotonniére de Tamise, P. 
Van Der Schueren & Fils, reportedly wishes 
to sell or lease its plant situated at Tamise, 
Belgium, or to work on a contract basis for 
American concerns interested in establishing 
operations in Belgium. 

The plant, at one time a spinning mill, 
does not at present contain any machinery, 
but the buildings, which cover a total area 
of 8,000 square meters, are equipped with 
three boilers each having a heating surface of 
100 square meters and a pressure of 10 kilo- 
grams, a 650-horsepower steam engine, and a 
75-kilowatt electric transformer. In addi- 
tion, there are two large houses, said to be 
suitable as office space and living quarters for 
the manager or plant superintendent. Sit- 
uated behind the Chantiers Navals Joseph 
Boel at Tamise, the plant is within 350 yards 
of the Scheldt River. Tamise is 13 miles 
from Antwerp and 33 miles from Brussels. 

Skilled labor is available in the area for 
textile manufacture and shipbuilding and 
repair, according to a member of the firm. 

One copy of a plan of the factory facilities 
is available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to corre- 
spond with Cotonniére de Tamise, P. Van 
Der Schueren & Fils, Tamise, Belgium. 


Uruguayan Oilseed Factory 
Desires U.S. Capital 


United States capital and technical as- 
sistance are urgently desired by an Oilseed 
factory, MANDUBI, S. A., in Rivera, Uruguay. 
MANDUBI is reportedly one of a number of 
such factories established in Uruguay during 
and after World War II, to satisfy an active 
foreign demand for vegetable oils. Because 
of a lessening in export demand for these 
oils, as well as increased construction and 
equipment costs, the firm’s capital resources 
have been utilized to such an extent that it 
is unable to proceed in its development 
program without additional investment. To 
continue its operations successfully, MAN- 
DUBI requires capital to purchase farm lands 
for growing oilseeds and to engage experts 
to improve production techniques, particu- 
larly crop management. 

The plant is located in Rivera, a Uru- 
guayan-Brazilian border town of approxi- 
mately 30,000 inhabitants, close to the source 
of oilseed supply, and its enterprise is said 
to have the interest and support of munici- 
pal officials and influential citizens. Because 
of its nearness to the Brazilian border, the 
firm believes a good market for oil could be 
developed in Brazil, particularly in the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, which now obtains its 
supplies from Sao Paulo over inadequate 
transportation routes. 

Present plant facilities consist of the fac- 
tory (including sifter, sheller, presses, re- 
fining plant, neutralization equipment, 
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deodorizing equipment, canning room, and 
boiler), office premises and five warehouses. 
With the foregoing equipment, the firm 
states that it can process 600 tons of pea- 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 





le 





nuts and 750 of sunflower seeds in 30 days, 
or an estimated annual output of 1,800 tong 
of refined oil. Production capacity could be 
readily increased. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 


Agar-Agar: 27. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 10. 
Asbestos (Raw): 35. 
Automotive Accessories: 50. 
Bags (Burlap and Cotton): 52. 
Banking: 57. 

Bast Industry Accessories: 32. 
Brocades: 28. 

Butcher’s Equipment: 47. 
Carillon Mechanisms: 18. 
Carpets and Rugs: 11. 
Casings: 47. 

Ceramic Products: 38. 
Chain-Store Items: 48. 
Chinaware: 24. 

Clothing and Accessories: 23, 33, 45, 46. 


20, 60. 
Cutlery: 19. 
Dolls: 30. 
Fertilizers: 58. 
Flaz: 4. 
Foodstuffs: 6, 10, 27, 31, 38, 41, 54. 
Footwear: 40, 46. 
Furniture: 6, 38. 
Handicraft: 16. 
Hardware: 38, 51, 52. 
Hides and Skins: 6. 
Jewelry: 12, 48. 
Lacquerware: 6. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2. 
Linens (Hand-Embroidered): 22. 





World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained Upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Construction Equipment and Materials: 


Machinery: 36, 42, 43, 50, 52, 53, 55, 56. 

Metal and Metal Products: 5, 8, 29, 44. 

Meters (Light): 14. 

Milliners’ Supplies: 34. 

Novelty Lines: 48. 

Office Equipment: 48. 

Optical Goods: 50. 

Paints and Varnishes: 50. 

Paper: 51. 

Papier Mdché Articles: 1. 

Periodicals and Books: 25, 50, 59. 

Pharmaceutical and Beauty Products: 49. 

Photographic Equipment; 18, 50. 

Pictures (Japanese): 25. | 

Processes: 2. 

Raw Materials (Wood): 15. 

Refrigerator Equipment (Commercial): 
47. 

Rubber and Rubber Goods: 6, 50. 

Sanitary Ware: 61. 

Scientific Instruments: 50. 

Services: 26. 

Speed-Control Device: 9. 

Stones (Precious and Semiprecious) : 6. 

Technical Information: 54. 

Testing Apparatus: 17. 

Textiles: 38, 50. 

Tobacco: 6. 

Tools (Machine and Hand): 39. 

Toys: 37. 

Vessels: 7. 

Wastes (Wool): 3, 11. 
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Further details on the firm’s plans for 
development may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
v. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
95, D. C. 

Firms and organizations interested in in- 
yestigating this proposal are invited to cor- 


respond with MANDUBI, S. A., 
Uruguay. 


Rivera, 


Assistance Sought for 
New Trinidad Project 


Canning & Co., Ltd., Port-of-Spain, Trini- 
dad, desires to contact an American firm 
interested in participating in the establish- 
ment of a reconstituted milk operation in 
Trinidad. Of particular interest to the Trin- 
idad firm would be an American concern in a 
position to supply the necessary equipment 
and/or raw materials for such an enterprise. 

The firm reportedly operates an ice-cream 
plant, aerated water bottling plants, and 
grocery stores, and wishes to add this project 
to its activities. 

It is understood that production of fresh 
whole milk in Trinidad is very small and 
that most of the milk available is either 
condensed, evaporated, or dried. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Canning & Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 220, 
Frederick and Queen Streets, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad. 


Third Phase of Toronto 
Subway Project Under Way 


United States contractors experienced in 
subway construction are invited by the 
Toronto Transportation Commission to sub- 
mit bids until December 15, 1950, for the 
third phase of the Toronto rapid-transit 
subway, which calls for construction of Sec- 
tion S-5A of the project. 

The work consists of building the subway 
from the Muir Memorial Tunnel Portal to 
the north side of Imperial Street on the west 
side of Yonge Street of “open-cut construc- 
tion,” including the Davisville Yard, together 
with buildings and miscellaneous related 
work. 

Contract documents, including plans and 
specifications, are obtainable from the To- 
ronto Transportation Commission, Rapid 
Transit Department, 14 Front Street East, 
Toronto, Canada, subject to a charge of $100 
per set. This deposit will be refunded to 
bidders upon return of the documents in 
good condition within 10 calendar days after 
the opening of bids. 

All bids must be completed on blank forms 
provided by the Commission and included in 
the contract documents, in accordance with 
the provisions contained therein. 

Each bid must be accompanied by cash or 
a certified check on a chartered bank doing 
business in the city of Toronto, in the 
amount of $65,000, payable to the Toronto 
Transportation Commission. 

The Commission reserves the right to re- 
ject any or all bids and to disregard any 
informalities in the bids or bidding. 

No bid may be withdrawn, after the sched- 


uled closing date, for at least 45 calendar days 
thereafter. 


New Service for Business 
Visitors to South Africa 


S. A. Publishers Ltd., P. O. Box 667, Cape 
Town, South Africa, has established an Over- 
sea Businessmen’s Bureau in Cape Town and 
Johannesburg designed to provide office ac- 
commodations for visiting foreign business- 
men, The firm, which publishes two com- 
mercial journals, S. A. Industry & Trade and 
8. A. Merchandising, points out that business 
Visitors from abroad normally have consid. 
erable difficulty in obtaining office facilities, 
because of the acute local shortage of suit- 
able quarters. 


November 20, 1950 


This assistance is offered free of charge, 
and the Bureau has expressed the hope that 
American businessmen visiting South Africa 
will avail themselves of the service. 

The Bureau's offices are located at Geneva 
House, Parliament Street, Cape Town, and 
Pan-African House, Corner Troye and Bree 
Streets, Johannesburg. 


Ethiopia Seeks U. S. 
Market for Plywoods 


The Ethiopian Government is interested in 
developing a market in the United States 
for certain plywoods known as Kosso (Ha- 
genia abyssinica) and Zigba (Ekbergia rupe- 
liana). Both types can be supplied in sheets 
of 1.95 x 0.97 meters with a thickness of 
either 3 or 5 millimeters. 

One sample of each type is obtainable on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested importers may communicate 
with the Imperial Ethiopian Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, Addis Ababa, Ethi- 
opia, which will welcome any recommenda- 
tions or comment as to the potentialities of 
these products. 


Additional Imports From 
U.S. Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange 
for imports of various commodities from 
the United States have been approved by 
the Import Advisory Committee in Frank- 
furt-am-Main, Germany. The listing below 
indicates amounts of allocations, commodi- 
ties to be purchased and, where known, the 
names of German importers receiving the al- 
locations. Additional information can be 
obtained by communicating with the secre- 
tariat of the German Import Committee, 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Bar- 
racks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


Amount 


$450, 000 
130, 000 
100, 000 
80, 000 
50, 000 
10, 000 


Gold . 

Cadmium 

Cobalt 

Manganese : 

Cerium mixed metal. 

Tellurium. _- ; : 

Tin, tin base alloys, and tin in tin containing 
scrap and pre-material 

Essential oils, natural, not refined _- 

Florida pebble-phosphate - . 

Importer: Fa. Rohphosphatgesellschaft 
mbH., Brandstweite 2-4, Hamburg. 

Transformer sheets, high-quality steel sheets, 

bands, tubes of special steel. - : 


300, 000 
300, 000 
500, 000 


200, 000 
280, 000 
100, 000 


Tungsten ore 

Columbite- penta oe PP 

Gum resin, wood resin, gum spirit of turpen- 
tine, wood turpentine, crude sulfate turpen- 
| er Bia eae 

Crude drugs, leaves, herbs, and roots 

Lecithin for technical purposes 

Fish oil. 


_ 


, 600, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 
500, 000 


Cairo, Egypt, To Buy 
Underground Cable 


The Cairo Electricity and Gas Administra- 
tion will receive bids until December 2, 1950, 
for the supply and delivery of 100 miles of 
underground cable. Specifications and bid- 
ding conditions are obtainable, subject to a 
charge of £E5, from the Office of the Director 
General, Cairo Electricity and Gas Adminis- 
tration, 53 Fouad First Street, Cairo, Egypt, 
or from the Commercial Counsellor, Egyptian 
Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

It is pointed out that bidders must have 
a representative in Egypt and specify an 
Egyptian address in the bid. 


Additional Power-Station 
Equipment for New Zealand 


Bids are invited by the New Zealand State 
Hydro-Electric Department at Wellington, 
covering the supply and delivery of 11-kv. 





switchgear for Maraetai Substation. This 
equipment is identified as contract No. 170, 
and bids will be received in Wellington until 
March .20, 1951. 

One set of bidding conditions, specifica- 
tions, and other pertinent information may 
be obtained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies are also available from the New 
Zealand Government Trade Commissioner, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 210, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Denmark—Rasim Co. (manufacturer), 
22 Nérregade, Copenhagen, wishes to interest 
an American firm in manufacturing on a 
license basis in the United States impreg- 
nated papier-Maché articles. Firm claims to 
have perfected a special technique for mixing 
macerated waste paper and pulp and im- 
pregnating this with a plastic binder. This 
material can then be molded into various 
forms, such as pails, tubs, Christmas-tree 
ornaments, trays. The finished product has 
a smooth, durable surface which takes paint 
smoothly, is lightweight, and is claimed to 
be resistant to boiling water, soda, and other 
caustic materials. Description of “Rasim” 
products, illustrated leafiet, and sample tub 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. Germany—Professor Dr. August Deutz- 
mann (scientist and inventor), 38 Aresinger- 
strasse, Schrobenhausen, Bavaria, desires to 
license or sell the patent rights in the United 
States for the manufacture of the following 
processes: (1) “Molded fuel oil” (oil stone), 
a process whereby waste and fuel oils are 
converted into solid fuels, allegedly extremely 
inexpensive and simple. The main advan- 
tages claimed are as follows: (a@) no danger 
of explosion; (0) the size of the oil stone can 
be adapted to the specific use; (c) no prelim- 
inary firing or kindling is required for im- 
mediate ignition; and (d) immediate high 
temperatures are attained. (2) Elimination 
of tension in any cast steel without compli- 
cated apparatus or special treatment. The 
process is reported also applicable to hot- 
forged steel. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Australia—Australian Cotton Manufac- 
turing Co. Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer and 
wholesaler), 90 O’Riordan Street, Alexandria, 
Sydney, offers to export and seeks agent for 
garnetted worsted and woolen mungo, new 
worsted and woolen clippings, knitted or 
hosiery wool waste, new and used noils. 
Independent quality grading available at 
Sydney by wool classers and graders, Aus- 
tralian Mercantile Land & Finance Co., Ltd., 
at expense of purchaser. 

4. Belgium—Callens & Pyfferoen (ex- 
porter), 109/114 Rue de Courtrai, Bissegem, 
has available for export first-, second-, and 
third-grade flaz, flax tow, and flax waste, in 
bales of 100 kgm. net weight. Inspection 
available at manufacturer’s plant at buyer’s 
expense. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. . 

5. Belgium—Etablissements Quitmann & 
Thibeaux S. N. C. (manufacturer), 1 Rue 
du Ruisseau, Brussels, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis 5,000 to 10,000 metal bozes, 
made of Belgian tin plate, 0.24 to 0.32 mm. 
in thickness. Assortment includes round 
and rectangular boxes for pharmaceutical 
products; coffee boxes with pourers, 4%, and 
1 kilogram content; glued or soldered cans, 
14 to 5 liters content; and shoe-polish boxes. 
Inspection available at factory by person 
appointed by purchaser and at his expense. 

6. Burma—U Hla Maung (importer, ex- 
porter, rice-mill owner), 47 Mogul Street 
(P. O. Box No. 1237), Rangoon, has available 
for export the following Burmese products: 
rice, rubber, raw cotton, resin, crude chemi- 
cals, cutch, corn, pulses, hardwoods, tobacco, 
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medicinal herbs, nonmetallic and metallic 
minerals, semiprecious and precious stones, 
cigars, cowhides, reptile skins, lacquerware, 
basketware, ivoryware, cloth and paper para- 
sols, bamboo fishing rods, bamboo blinds, and 
furniture. 

7. Canada—Vancouver Sales & Appraisals, 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant), 846 Beach Avenue, Van- 
couver, B. C., offers for sale three mine- 
sweepers, one steamship, and eight flower- 
class corvettes, five of which are at a Great 
Lake port, subject to the approval of the 
Canadian Government for export permits 
and such Canadian regulations in force at 
time of sale; also strictly subject to prior 
sale. Price information on all vessels offered 
and additional descriptive data on mine- 
sweepers only may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. Chile—Sociedad Electro-Quimica, Ltda., 
“Copperlyt” (manufacturer), Calle Condor 
1269, Santiago, offers to export and seeks 
agents for commercial-grade electro-sheet 
copper. Present quantity available for ex- 
port 30-40 metric tons each month; monthly 
production capacity stated to be 100 tons. 
Local test laboratory analysis available on 
each lot prior to shipment. Analysis made 
by Chilean Government laboratory, operated 
by the University of Chile School of Engi- 
neering. Arrangements for independent 
quality inspection might possibly be effected 
through prior direct negotiations between 
buyer and seller, who agrees to pay the Costs 
and expenses involved. Competent quality 
inspection facilities, other than the Univer- 
sity laboratory, not readily available in 
Chile. Firm agrees to comply with whatever 
instructions it receives from United States 
buyers or agents in order to conform with 
customary packing units. Test laboratory 
analysis on type of copper produced, with 
price, available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. Cuba—César Montejo Saez (inventor), 
Dr. Codina No. 24, Manzanillo, Oriente Prov- 
ince, seeks a United States firm interested 
in buying his invention, consisting of a 
speed-control device that can be attached 
to all kinds of motors. This device is re- 
ported to operate as follows: At a determined 
speed, the horn of the vehicle automatically 
sounds, thus warning the driver to slow 
down. If the driver persists in driving too 
fast, the horn continues to sound, thus 
warning the authorities, and at the same 
time warning lights come on, which cannot 
be turned off, even if the vehicle stops. If 
the driver still continues to speed, the motor, 
at a certain point, automatically shuts off; 
and to get it started again, the mechanism 
must be adjusted; even then, however, the 
speed infraction remains mechanically regis- 
tered by the lights. 

10. Cyprus—John N. Theodotou (export 
merchant), 76-80 Phaneromenis Street, Ni- 
cosia, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
lemon juice, wines, and spirits. 

11. Egypt—D. Philippides & Co. (manu- 
facturer and export merchant), 10 Boulevard 
Said Ier, Alexandria, offers on an outright- 
sale basis first-quality Egyptian hand-made 
woolen rugs, 500 square meters; Egyptian 
hand-made carpets, 200 square meters; and 
25 metric tons of woolen waste of the usual 
quality for export. Independent quality in- 
spection available by the Near East Super- 
intending Co., Ltd., Customs Area, Gate 14, 
P. O. Box 1115, Alexandria, whose New York 
correspondent is Superintendence Co., Inc., 
2 Broadway, Room 201 Produce Exchange 
Bldg., New York 4, N. Y. Expense and cost 
of independent quality inspection to be 
borne by American importer. 

12. France—Société Sibo (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, agent), 12 Rue Grange, 
Bateliére, Paris 9, desires to contact immedi- 
ately American firms interested in purchas- 
ing the following watches and movements 
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of Swiss manufacture: 1,000 waterproof 
watches 1144, inches, AS 1194, 17 jewels, 
sweep second hand, radium dial, nickel 
chrome, steel back (American type); 1,000 
waterproof watches 10% inches, AS 1194, 17 
jewels, sweep second hand, radium dial, 
nickel chrome, steel back (American type); 
1,000 movements, 5 inches, AS cal. 976, 17 
jewels, white dial, hours in gilded relief. In 
addition, firm offers watches of French man- 
ufacture as follows: 2,000 waterproof watches 
10144 inches, 17-jewel anchor, Incablocanti- 
magnetic, radium dial, nickel-chrome case, 
steel back; 2,000 waterproof watches 10', 
inches, 17-jewel anchor, sweep second hand, 
Incablocantimagnetic, radium dial, nickel- 
chrome case, steel back. Price information 
may be obtained from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Firms are 
requested to indicate type of watch on which 
price information is desired. 

13. Germany—Georg Adam (manufac- 
turer), Markt-Schwaben, Bavaria, offers to 
export and seeks agent for electric carillon 
mechanisms for church bells. Mechanism 
for a 5-ton bell is about 600 by 400 by 300 
mm. German firm will furnish full details 
upon request. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

14. Germany—Barab, Berliner Antennen- 
und Rufanlagen Baugesellschaft m. b. H., 
Alt-Moabit 143-145, Berlin N W 40, has 
available for export light galvanometers 
(lichtmarkengalvanometer), which firm re- 
ports can also be used as a modulation gage 
by radio companies if converted to the proper 
sensitivity. Illustrated leaflet and technical 
data sheet, with prices (in German) are 
available on a2 loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. Germany—Andreas Gleissner, Tonholz- 
verarbeitung (manufacturer of stringed-in- 
strument parts), Eltersdorf, Kreis Erlangen, 
Bavaria (U. S. Zone), offers to export wood 
for musical instruments, such as violins, 
cellos, guitars. Available in all grades from 
inexpensive commercial to choicest old wood 
for musical instruments. 

16. Germany—Handex G. m. b. H. (export 
representative of Bavarian handicraft work- 
shops), 27 Lierstrasse, Munich 38, Bavaria, 
states that it is in a position to arrange for 
the sale of a wide variety of handicraft 
products. 

17. Germany—Priifrex-Elektro Apparate- 
bau G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Cadolzburg, 
Bavaria (U. S. Zone), wishes to export and 
seeks agent for testing apparatus for stators 
and armatures. Illustrated leaflet available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Germany—Steineck Camera Werk 
(manfacturer), Pappenheim bei Treucht- 
lingen, Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for miniature wrist cameras and other 
photographic accessories. Illustrated leaflet 
and price information available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

19. Germany—‘Uebersee” ein- und Aus- 
fuhrhandel G. m. b. H. (export merchant), 
1 Luisenstrasse, Munich 2, Bavaria, offers to 
export and seeks agent for Solingen cutlery. 

20. Germany—Gebriider Wacker K. G. 
(manufacturer), Ebenhausen/Ingolstadt, Ba- 
varia, has available for export high-frequency 
vibrators and tampers and electric concrete 
surfacers and vibrators (approximately 530 
strokes per minute, 0.55 kw.). Photographic 
pamphlet on vibrators and tampers available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Ireland—Benbulben Barytes, Ltd. 
(manufacturers, mining, and ore-dressing), 
Deepwater Quay, Sligo, offers on an outright- 
sale basis fine and superfine bleached and 
off-color barytes (BaSO,) paint filler in 


Directory Report being 





eight quality grades, 8,000- 10,000 long tons 
annually. Firm will manufacture to Uniteg 
States standards if different from B. S. S. 269, 

22. Ireland—Dooley, Burton & Co., Ltq. 
(export merchant), 45 Upper Mount Street, 
Dublin, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
hand-embroidered linens, such as tea, supper 
and tray cloths, guest towels, handkerchiefs, 
and table mats, made from first-grade pure 
Irish linen. Firm will forward samples to 
interested inquirers. 

23. Italy—Cappellificio “La Familiare” 
(manufacturer and exporter), 1 Via del Pg. 
rione, Florence (office also located in Monte. 
varchi, Arezzo), offers on an outright-sale 
basis men’s fur-felt hats (trimmed and un- 
trimmed) and women’s felt hoods, cape lines, 
skirts, and berets. 

(Previous announcement in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of September 25, 1950, er. 
roneously stated that firm desired agents in 
the United States.) 

24. Japan—Y. Adachi & Co. (exporter, 
manufacturer, importer), No. 69, Funatsu- 
kicho 2-chome, Kita-ku, Nagoya, desires to 
contact direct importers and wholesale deal- 
ers handling chinaware, including tea, coffee, 
and dinner sets, figurines, and china noyel- 
ties. 

25. Japan—Utsugi Shobo, Ltd. (wholesale 
dealer), No. 860, 1-chome, Kamiuma-machi, 
Setagaya-ku, Tokyo-To, desires to contact 
book dealers interested in importing old 
Japanese books and printed pictures. 

26. Japan—The Tokyo Shoko Koshinsho 
Ltd. (The Tokyo Commercial & Industrial 
Credit Research Bureau, Ltd.), 3, Yuraku- 
cho, 1-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers its 
services to American firms interested in 
trading with Japan. Firm states it engages 
in research with regard to credit standing of 
commercial firms and individuals, and re- 
covery and collection of accounts. 

27. Japan—T. Yamada & Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer, manufacturer), 35, Nishi- 
machi, Ikuta-ku (P. O. Box No. 322), Kobe, 
seeks direct contact with firms in a position 
to handle chillies, agar agar, pyrethrum flow- 
ers, menthol crystal, peppermint oil, canned 
goods, sardine and fish meals. 

28. Lebanon—Maison Habis (manufac- 
turer and export merchant), 48 Avenue des 
Francais, Beirut, offers on an outright-sale 
basis first-grade silk brocade with silver and 
gold thread. Adequate stocks of silk brocade 
are said to be available, and quantities de- 
sired can be furnished within a reasonable 
length of time. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

29. Netherlands—Handelsonderneming Fer- 
roid (export merchant), 12 Fraunhofer- 
straat, Amsterdam, offers to export seamless 
and welded pipe, plain ends; angles, chan- 
nels, tees, I-beams and flats; concrete rein- 
forcement bars, Thomas process; plates and 
sheets, Thomas quality (comparable to Bes- 
semer); common bright, black, and annealed 
wire, and galvanized wire nails. 

30. Netherlands—J. Geesink h/o “AMA” 
Studio (manufacturer), 58 Koninginneweg, 
Haarlem, desires to export and seeks agent 
for small wooden dolls in Netherland na- 
tional costumes. Shipments will be made 
in accordance with instructions from poten- 
tial buyers. Photographs (two) of boy and 
girl dolls available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. ©. 

31. Netherlands—C. C. van Spreekens (€X- 
clusive sales agent) , 43 Hulleweg, Beekbergen, 
offers on an outright-sale basis Gouda and 
Edam cheese, packed in paraffin and cello- 
phane. Graded as follows: Edam, 40 pét- 
cent, 6 weeks old, weight—4', pounds, 12 
cheese packages to a case. Gouda (1), full 
cream, 6 weeks old, weight—9 pounds, 24 
cheese packages in each case; (2) full cream, 
3 months old, weight—13 to 22 pounds, 4 
cheese packages in a case. Gouda farm 
cheese, full cream, 3 months old, weight— 
13 to 22 pounds, 4 cheese packages in a case. 
All Netherland cheese offered for export is 
subject to inspection by the Zuivelkwaliteits- 
controlebureau (Z. K. B.), Vijgendam 6, Am- 
sterdam, a Government bureau, which tests 
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export cheese on its quality and which issues 
certificates upon application. 

32. Scotland—McGregor & Balfour, Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter), North Tay 
works, Loons Road, Dundee, offers to ex- 
port bobbins, shuttles, rollers, spools, picking 
arms, and other accessories for the jute, flax, 
and other bast industries. Firm prefers to 
deal with company buying on its own behalf 
put would consider selling on commission 
agency basis. Photographic catalog avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Scotland—James A. Smith (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler) , 47 Commercial Road, Ler- 
wick, Shetland Islands, offers on an 
outright-sale basis first-quality ‘Fair Isle’’ 
knitwear (made in the Shetland Islands) 
for men, women, and children, approxi- 
mately £10,000 worth monthly. 

34. Sweden—AB Larsson & Christoffersson 
(manufacturer), Box 31, Hialsingborg, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for first-class, 
Swedish-made milliners’ feathers and trim- 
mings. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


Import Agency Opportunity 


35. Union of South Africa—S. A. Asbestos 
Trading (Pty.), Ltd. (exporter, wholesaler, 
commission agent), 705-710 Loveday House, 
Loveday and Marshall Streets, Johannesburg, 
wishes to obtain the services of a reliable 
representative in the United States to han- 
dle the sale of all grades raw asbestos, pro- 
duced both in South Africa and in Southern 
Rhodesia, and comprising chrysotile, amosite, 
and Cape and Transvaal Blue asbestos. 
Inspection should be arranged prior to ship- 
ment. The General Superintendence Co. 
(8. A.) (Pty.), Ltd., 49 Becketts Building, 
Johannesburg, is stated to be qualified to 
inspect outgoing asbestos shipments. 


Export Opportunities 


36. Belgium—S. A. Etablissements Théo- 
dore Houben (manufacturer, importer, ex- 
porter), 12 Rue Mali, Verviers, desires 
direct-purchase quotations for machinery to 
make leather belting for the teztile industry. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

37. Belgium—S. A. Marbel (importer, 
wholesaler), 26 Rue Wayez, Brussels, wishes 
to purchase or obtain manufacturer’s agency 
for toys made of plastic, rubber, metal, cloth, 
and glass. 

38. Canada—Mitchell Enterprises (import- 
ing distributor), 106 Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario, desires purchase quota- 
tions on hardware, furnishings, textiles, ce- 
tramic and plastic products, and foodstuffs. 

39. France—Etablissements Legrand (man- 
ufacturer of electric porcelain and small elec- 
trical equipment; also wholesaler and 
exporter), 14 Rue de Lyon, Limoges, Haute- 
Vienne, wishes purchase quotations on good- 
quality machine tools, to be used in French 
firm’s plant. Firm will indicate quantities 
to be ordered upon receipt of price quota- 
tions and descriptive literature. 

40. France—Leon et Lucien Molon (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer, exporter) , 
87-51 Rue Montmirail, Le Havre, Seine-In- 
ferieure, desires purchase quotations and 
seeks agency for footwear, including rubber 
boots and all types of shoes. 

41. Germany—Deutsch -Italienischer Ex- 
port-Import, Hanns Griebl (importer and 
wholesaler of foodstuffs), 6 Bahnhofstrasse, 
Augsburg, Bavaria, wishes purchase quota- 
tions on foodstuffs, including wheat, sugar, 
steam lard, apples, oranges, bananas. Com- 
pany indicates it is anxious to contact Amer- 
ican exporters in order to facilitate purchases 
under the ECA program. 

42. Italy—Ing. Carlo E. Davies (consulting 
engineer), Salita San Raffaele No. 1, Naples, 
is interested in obtaining purchase quota- 


tions for fruit-washing, packing, and grading 
machinery. 
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43. Madagascar—Société Industrielle Des 
Eaux Minerales (manufacturer), 20 Rue 
Amiral Pierre, Tananarive, desires purchase 
quotations for a small generator to produce 
approximately 100 kilos of CO, (carbon di- 
oxide) gas daily. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

44. Pakistan—Cosmopolitan Trading Co. 
(importer and wholesaler of iron and steel 
sheets, tin plate, nonferrous metals, hard- 
ware; exporter of dried fruit, jute, hides, and 
skins), Balkrishan Building, 26 The Mall 
(P. B. No. 58), Lahore, desires to import into 
Pakistan 50 tons of tin plate. Import license 
valid until December 31, 1950. 

45. Union of South Africa—Carels Stores 
(importer and retailer of men’s wearing ap- 
parel), 94b Market Street, Johannesburg, 
wishes to purchase men’s wearing apparel, 
such as shirts, socks, underwear, hats, ties, 
and swim wear. 

46. Union of South Africa—Robert Hamil- 
ton, Ltd. (importer and retailer), 247/9 
Church Street, Pretoria, Transvaal, desires 
direct-purchase quotations and seeKs agency 
for medium- to better-quality footwear and 
clothing for men, women, and children. 

47. Union of South Africa—Transvaal Spice 
Works (importer, retailer, exporter, whole- 
saler, and manufacturer), 86 Pim Street, 
Newtown, Johannesburg, wishes to make di- 
rect purchase and seeks agency for butchers’ 
requisites, including electric and power meat 
choppers, electric meat-cutting saws, meat 
tenderizers, meat slicers, and automatic 
scales; commercial refrigerator units, blower 
coils, bunker coils, erpansion valves, refrig- 
eration locks and hinges, and commercial 
refrigerator accessories; hog and sheep cas- 
ings. 


Agency Opportunities 


48. Australia—DAMICO, Dutch-Australian 
Manufacturing & Import Co. (manufacturer 
and importer), 162 Queen Street, Melbourne, 
C. 1, Victoria, wishes to obtain agency for 
first-quality costume jewelry; all novelty 
lines and labor-saving gadgets; chain-store 
items; office equipment (excluding furni- 
ture); hand tools and small machinery. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

49. Belgium—Laboratoire Félix Boufflette 
(importing distributor), 28 Rue Leon 
Frédéricq, Liege, seeks agency for all kinds 
of pharmaceuticals and beauty products. 

50. Burma—U Hla Maung & Co. (importer, 
exporter, rice-mill owner), 47 Mogul Street 
(P. O. Box No. 1237), Rangoon, wishes te act 
as manufacturer’s representative in Burma 
for all types of machinery, hardware, automo- 
tive accessories, rubber goods, periodicals and 
books, textiles, photographic goods, scientific 
instruments, optical goods, sound recording 
equipment, chemicals, paints and varnishes. 

51. Cuba—Ramon Veiga Ramos (commis- 
sion merchant), Tacon No. 16, Havana, 
wishes to obtain agency direct from manu- 
facturer of paper (bond, chrome, printing, 
and wrapping), bristol board, and light hard- 
ware (barbed wire, nails, tubing, sheets, plas- 
tic and steel screening cloth). 

52. Cuba—Rogelio Ramos Grau (commis- 
sion agent), 465 Zuleta, Havana, is interested 
in representing American manufacturers of 
sugar-processing machinery, general hard- 
ware, burlap bags for raw sugar, and cotton 
bags for refined sugar. 

53. Netherlands—A. de Jongh T. H., N. 
V. (importer, wholesaler, manufacturer’s 
agent), 341 Mathenesserlaan, Rotterdam, 
seeks agency for motor- and diesel-driven 
machines for the shipbuilding industry. 


Foreign Visitors 


54. Australia—Edwin Charles’ Burnard, 
representing David Jones, Ltd. (importer, 
retailer, department store), Castlereagh, 
Market and Elizabeth Streets, Sydney, is in- 
terested in studying catering and retailing 
of food; also desires technical information on 
packing canned fruit. Scheduled to arrive 
October 30, via San Francisco, for a visit of 


4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o R. W. Cameron 
& Co., Inc., 10 Bridge Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seat- 
tle, Chicago, and New York. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

55. Indonesia—Nicolaas Marius Andre 
Lebret, representing Sugar Mill ‘“Kedawung” 
(sugar estate and mill), Kedawung, Malang 
Residency, East Java, is interested in pur- 
chasing sugar-mill machinery, as well as 
equipment, such as tractors, for his sugar 
plantation. Scheduled to arrive during De- 
cember, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
months. U. S. address: c/o E. J. Albrecht, 
6956 Constance Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Itin- 
erary: New York and Chicago. 

56. Jamaica—Arthur Leon and Mme. Rose 
Leon, representing Leon’s Beauty Products 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler, manufactur- 
er), 38 Hanover Street, Kingston, are inter- 
ested in containers, machinery and equip- 
ment, and raw materials for the manufacture 
of cosmetics and perfumes. Scheduled to 
arrive November 4, via Miami, for a visit of 
about 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Mrs. Nora 
Ferguson, 2460 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Washington, New York, and 
Boston. 

57. Japan—Jumpei Nishimura, represent- 
ing The Bank of Osaka, Ltd., Osaka, is in- 
terested in surveying United States economic 
conditions and studying American banking 
procedures, particularly bank management 
and rationalization, especially the mechani- 
zation of banking routine. Scheduled to 
arrive November 8, via Los Angeles, for a visit 
of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o George N. 
Coe, Foreign Department, National City 
Bank of New York, 55 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, New York, Washington, 
Boston, and Seattle. 

58. Netherlands—Isaac van den Berg, rep- 
resenting Albatros Superfosfaatfabrieken 
N. V. (importer, manufacturer), 81 Malie- 
baan, Utrecht, is interested in purchasing 
fertilizers, and in exporting raw phosphate 
to the United States. Scheduled to arrive 
November 20, via New York City, for a visit 
of 8 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Princeton 
Club of New York, 39 East Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Portland, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Chicago, Washington, and Spring- 
field. 

59. Palestine—Isaac A. Abbady, 9 Ussish-. 
kin Street, Rehavia, Jerusalem, wishes to 
arrange for the publication in the United 
States of his book “Jerusalem Economics,” 
recently published in Israel, and desires to 
contact Federal and private economic agen- 
cies, chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ 
associations, and similar groups that might 
be interested in the book. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the end of November or early December, 
via New York City, for a visit of 46 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Mrs. Esther Selinsky, 35 
East Sixty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y.; 
or Joseph Abadi, 900 Fifth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland. 

60. Philippines, Republic of—Juan J. 
Carlos, 729 Taft Avenue, Manila, represent- 
ing Chamber of Commerce of the Philip- 
pines, People’s Homesite and Housing Cor- 
poration, United Construction Co., Philip- 
pine Contractors Association, and Board of 
Examiners for Civil Engineers, is interested 
in contacting United States exporters of 
construction materiais: also wishes to visit 
chambers of commerce and other trade or- 
ganizations in the United States and to ob- 
tain technical information on housing proj- 
ects and housing construction in this coun- 
try. Scheduled to arrive in mid-November, 
vie New York City, for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Philippine Consulate Gen- 
eral, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco. 

61. Scotland—John Wilson Dalton, repre- 
senting Mofussil Development Corporation, 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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producer. The Treasurer added that legis- 
Argentina lation will be introduced to require wool- 
selling brokers and dealers to pay to the 
ANNOUNCEMENT ylang TARIFF Taxation Department one-fifth of the 


Contrary to the provisions of decree No. 
17607 of August 23, 1950, the Argentine Gov- 
ernment did not announce the new schedule 
of import duties on October 9, states a report 
from the U. S. Embassy at Buenos Aires. The 
reason for the delay in announcing the new 
tariff is that its preparation is still incom- 
plete, official sources report. There are no 
indications as to when the tariff, which was 
to go into effect on October 25, will be 
completed. 

[For announcement of decree No. 17607, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 
25, 1950.] 


Australia 


Woo. PRICES CONTINUE SENSATIONALLY 
HIGH 


Very high wool prices, the Arbitration 
Court's decision regarding substantial wage 
increases, and the announcement of the 
Commonwealth budget for 1950-51 were 
events of special significance to Australian 
economy during the past month (mid-Sep- 
tember to mid-October). 

The rise in wool prices has been of tremen- 
dous importance in increasing Australian 
purchasing power abroad as well as infla- 
tionary potential at home. For the 1949-50 
selling season, Australian wool in the grease 
averaged 63.35d. a pound, which was six times 
the average price (10.39d.) in 1938-39 and 
about one-third above that for 1948-49. To- 
tal sales aggregated A£38,700,000 in the pre- 
war year, A£195,000,000 for 1948-49 and 
A£286,600,000 for 1949-50. The keen demand 
for wool this season, however, forced the price 
for the opening sales up by 30 to 50 percent 
above the closing quotations at the end of 
the 1949-50 selling season last June and, 
although future price levels cannot be pre- 
dicted, it is said that if the current market 
is maintained, the wool check for 1950-51 
may be somewhere between A£450,000,000 and 
A£550,000,000. The sensationally high level 
of auction prices which marked the opening 
of the 1950-51 season in Sydney on August 
28 has been maintained by the bidding at 
all subsequent sales so far held at Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Perth, Brisbane, and Sydney. Quo- 
tations in general have declined for fine wools 
and increased for crossbreds. 

The situation has provoked much discus- 
sion during the past month, with a proposed 
export tax as the principal potential vehicle 
for control action. While holding that the 
increase in the nation’s wool check required 
prompt action by the Government to check 
its inflationary effects, the Commonwealth 
Treasurer, in presenting to Parliament his 
budget proposals for 1950-51, stated “it is not 
an occasion when we should be led into dis- 
criminatory and sectional action against the 
wool industry.” “The Government’s pro- 
posal” said Mr. Fadden, “is that a proportion 
of the proceeds of wool sales should flow to 
revenue in anticipation of the income tax 
that will ultimately become payable by the 
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amount realized on the sale of wool. The 
total amount of such deductions for 
1950-51 was estimated at A£103,000,000 on 
the basis of prices which wool has brought so 
far this season. 


OTHER AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS 


Lacking the fortuitous circumstances af- 
fecting wool sales, earning prospects for other 
agricultural industries of the Commonwealth 
are relatively less bright. However, the 
present outlook for the wheat crop is, on bal- 
ance, reasonably good, despite some reduction 
in acreage seeded and excessively wet condi- 
tions in upper New South Wales and lower 
Queensland in the early growing period. 
Dairy industry prospects improved under the 
generally more favorable pasture conditions 
of September and early October. Meat in- 
dustry returns, as well as those for dairy 
products, will largely depend upon the re- 
sults of the price negotiations in London on 
the contracts to supply the goods to the 
United Kingdom. 


Types or Do.tiar Goops To BE LICENSED 
UNDER BANK LOAN 


Industrial production has been showing an 
upward tendency in some lines, with some- 
what larger output of coal, iron and steel, 
and cotton yarn among the more important 
categories. 

Expansion of capacity in both primary and 
secondary industries will eventuate from 
the import of equipment that is to be 
financed by the $100,000,000 loan Australia 
has received from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The Im- 
port Licensing Branch of the Commonwealth 
Department of Trade and Customs has stated 
that licenses will be issued for the following 
five categories of goods of United States or 
Canadian origin: Tractors and other agri- 
cultural equipment; industrial crawler 
tractors and earth-moving equipment; loco- 
motives and rail cars (including component 
parts therefor) and ancillary railway equip- 
ment; mining machinery and equipment; 
and plant for development of productive 
capacity of certain industries (textile, paper- 
making and paper-working, including print- 
ing; steel; engineering; building materials; 
glass-making and working, including ceram- 
ics; chemical and pharinaceutical; food 
processing; and boot an@ shoe). 

However, in the above connection, import- 
ers have been informed that... “Only 
equipment of the types mentioned above, 
essential to national development, will be 
eligible for consideration under the loan. In 
addition it will have to be clearly established 
that similar or substitute goods are not avail- 
able within a reasonable period from sources 
other than the dollar area.” 


INCREASED BASIC WAGE RATES 


A declaration of intention for an increase 
in the Australian basic wage was given 
by a majority decision of the Full Arbi- 
tration Court on October 12. The con- 
templated increases are expected to add Afl 
($2.24) for males and up to A£2 5s. ($5.04) 















for females to the basic wage rates presently 
in force, thus making basic rates of pay for 
capital cities to range from A£7 12s. ($17.02) 
to A£8 2s ($18.15) for males and A£5 14g 
($12.77) to A£6 1s. 6d ($13.16) for females, 
In order to obtain the increases, labor unions 
must formally apply to the Arbitration Court 
for the higher awards that have been made 
probable. Representatives of employers anq 
unions are holding discussions with a view 
to agreeing upon effective dates on which 
they can be put into effect. There is lack 
of agreement on some questions. An im- 
portant one from the economic standpoint 
is the effect on the margins of pay for skill, 
Increases for skilled workers may become 
necessary from the standpoint of employers’ 
interest in maintaining production 
incentives. 


P2ESENTATION OF 1950-51 BUDGET 


The 1950-51 Commonwealth Budget for 
the year ending June 30, 1951, was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by 
the Treasurer and Deputy Prime Minister, 
Mr. Fadden, on October 12. It had been 
delayed since the current parliamentary ses- 
sion opened on September 27 because of 
the need for last-minute revisions to 
counter, in some measure, the economic 
consequences of a run-away wool market and 
to provide for heavy, if imperfectly detailed, 
defence requirements. In the preamble to 
his budget speech, the Treasurer discussed 
in general terms the “complex national 
situation” in which Australia finds itself due 
to the ‘vast and many-sided movement of 
expansion” within the country and to the 
“need for security, brought so urgently be- 
fore us by events abroad in recent times.” 
The Government, he said, is convinced “that 
for security we must have far greater eco- 
nomic strength,” and so is determined to 
push on with its ambitious plans for eco- 
nomic development and immigration. “The 
familiar growing pains of a vigorous econ- 
omy,” he noted, have been aggravated by 
an inordinate increase in purchasing power, 
deriving in part from high prices for Aus- 
tralian exports, particularly wool, which has 
caused secondary and tertiary industries to 
expand and compete for a limited supply of 
materials and services. 

Expenditures would be raised 30 percent to 
A£738,300,000 ($1,653,792,000) by legislation 
to be introduced providing for larger pay- 
ments to the States (for reimbursement of 
taxes, price and rent controls), improved re- 
ception facilities for immigrants, larger pen- 
sion payments applying generally and in- 
cluding old age, invalids, widows, and service 
men’s, a special subsidy to woolen goods for 
domestic consumption, and the establish- 
ment of a stockpile of strategic materials for 
defense purposes. The amount tentatively 
provided for the last item is A£50,000,000 
($112,000,000); the amount set aside for the 
woolen goods subsidy is A£20,000,000 ($44,- 
800,000). The sum of the increases proposed 
is A£81,200,000 ($181,888,000) but they would 
be offset to the extent of A£34,000,000 ($76,- 
160,000) by the shifting of war service hous- 
ing and land settlement outlays from the 
current accounts to loan funds and by other 
revisions. 
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The new revenue of A£107,500,000 ($240,- 
g00,000) which is to balance the increased 
expenditures will be provided very largely by 
the A£103,000,000 ($230,720,000) which is ex- 

ted to be realized from the proposed wool 

export tax. The wool proposal, the Treas- 
urer said, “implies no extra tax on wool 
roducers but merely requires earlier pay- 
ment of the income tax that will be subse- 
quently assessed.” The deductions from 
wool sales will be held to the credit of the 
producers and will be applied in payment or 
part payment of the income tax that will be 
subsequently assessed. 

Mention was made in the speech of con- 
sideration being given to measures to draw 
off some part of the abnormal profits being 
made in many sections of commerce and in- 
dustry by the pressure of purchasing power 
on prices for commodities in strong demand. 
Although this is apparently a reference to a 
proposed excess-profits tax, mentioned 
earlier in the month by Prime Minister 
Menzies, no details were given as to applica- 
tion and no allowance was made in the rev- 
enue estimate. On the other hand, in the 
present income tax applicable to companies, 
it was indicated that an adjustment will be 
made on the basis of taxation of undistrib- 
uted profits with the result that companies 
will be able to retain additional profits free 
from tax. 

A reform of the income tax applicable to 
individuals will be made in this fiscal year 
which will have the effect of simplifying the 
system and reducing very slightly the total 
receipts from this source. Income tax and 
social-service contributions, heretofore sepa- 
rate, will be merged, and the present rebate 
system will be abandoned in favor of one 
permitting deduction for dependents and 
involving liberalized concessions. Sales 
taxes will be adjusted to exempt certain 
building materials and foodstuffs and to in- 
crease rates on certain items the manu- 
facture and sale of which are held to create 
undue competition for labor and materials 
in short supply. 


ADVANCED SHIPPING CHARGES 


Reflecting the delays and costly handling 
of cargo at Australian ports, and thus add- 
ing further to the cost of goods, coastwise 
freight charges were increased by 10 percent 
from September 25. Coastal trade between 
Australian States is important in a number 
of commodities, including Queensland sugar, 
South Australian iron ore, New South Wales 
coal, Tasmanian fruit and potatoes and 
general cargo, particularly from Sydney and 
Melbourne. The rates vary according to 
classes of goods shipped and port destina- 
tions, with increases ranging from 9 shillings 
to 15 shillings a ton ($1.01 to $1.68) on 
general cargo. These advances in Australian 
coastal freight charges followed the London 
announcement of a 10 percent surcharge, 
effective from October 1, on shipping to 
Australia from the United Kingdom and 
Europe.—U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, SYDNEY, 
Oct. 18, and U. S. Empassy, CANBERRA, OCT. 
23, 1950. 


AGREEMENT WITH BRAZIL NEGOTIATED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.’’) 


Brazil 


Propucts EXEMPT FROM IMPORT LICENSE 
AND ACCORDED EXCHANGE PRIORITY 


The Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture on 
October 10, 1950, issued a new list of ma- 
chinery and equipment for agricultural, 
mining, and metallurgical industries, insec- 
ticides, fertilizers, and a few other products 
which are to be exempt from import license 
and accorded exchange priority. This super- 
sedes the previous list issued by the Ministry 
on January 4, 1950. 

Copies of the list have been furnished all 
Field Offices of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Information regarding specified 
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1949 Record Year for Can- 


ada’s Manufactured Products 


Products manufactured in Canada in 
1949 were valued at $12,378,731,000, an 
increase of approximately $500,000,000 
over 1948, the previous record year, ac- 
cording to the preliminary estimate of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the increase 
is accounted for by the inclusion for the 
first time of the statistics of manufac- 
turing plants in Newfoundland. The 
report also provides for the first time 
preliminary information on the produc- 
tion of 1,000 important commodity 
groups. 

The value of output of the industries 
in the food and beverage group ranked 
first at $2,872,336,000. Iron and steel 
products were second with a value of 
$1,409,000,000, followed by paper prod- 
ucts, $1,091,666,000, and transportation 
equipment, $1,063,000,000. 

Employees engaged in manufacturing 
totaled 1,159,315 in 1949, slightly higher 
than in the preceding year, and salaries 
and wages reached $2,566,104,000, an 
increase of $157,000,000. The cost of 
materials used in 1949 advanced $132,- 
000,000 to $6,764,896,000. 











commodities may be obtained from any of 
those offices or from the American Republics 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


BAGGAGE REGULATIONS ALTERED 


The same Brazilian law that eliminated 
automobiles from consideration as passen- 
gers’ baggage, effective August 24, 1950, 
stipulated that used furniture, ornaments, 
pictures, carpets, curtains; and, in units, 
refrigerators, gramophones with or without 
records, radios, and washing machines of a 
value not exceeding 20,000 cruzeiros (about 
US$1,000) will be considered as passengers’ 
baggage and granted a rebate of duty not to 
exceed 50 percent. On the other hand, if 
the total value of such articles exceeds 20,00) 
cruzeiros, as previously, the passenger must 
have resided outside of Brazil for at least 
12 months and must be transferring his res- 
idence to Brazil in order that the articles 
may qualify as passengers’ baggage and be 
eligible for the rebate of duty. This law 
altering article 36 of the preliminary provi- 
sions of the Brazilian tariff was transmitted 
by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro on 
October 23, 1950. 

(For announcement of the elimination of 
automobiles from consideration as passen- 
gers’ baggage, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of November 13. 1950.) 


AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRALIA NEGOTIATED 


On October 24, 1950, Brazil and Australia 
exchanged notes regulating trade between 
the two countries from that date to Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, as reported in the Brazilian press 
and relayed by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro on October 25. The principal prod- 
ucts which Brazil will obtain from Australia 
include agricultural, mining, road-building, 
textile-mill, foundry, and other machinery; 
washed wool; malt; electrical appliances; and 
automobile parts and accessories, including 
garage equipment. Products to be exported 
by Brazil to Australia are raw cotton and cot- 
ton yarn; sawed pine and pine plywood; 
veneers; and carnauba and uricuri wax. The 
total values of imports and exports covered 
by the agreement are not given in the press 
reports, but indications are that the total 
value of Brazil’s exports to Australia will 
approximate £3,500,000. 


INCREASE IN DUTIES ON VINYL-RESIN 
ARTICLES PROPOSED 


The Brazilian Chamber of Deputies has 
passed and sent to the Senate for action a 
bill to increase the import duties on lami- 
nates and other articles made from vinyl 
resin. The bill reads as follows: 

“Article 1—There shall be classified under 
article 1887 of the Customs Tariff and sub- 
ject to duties at 100 percent ad valorem: 

Laminates and other articles with a vinyl 
resin base. 


(a) Laminates: In manufactures, parts, 
cuts or pieces, white, colored or 
plain, printed or worked in any other 
manner. 

(b) Paper or cardboard covered with vinyl 
resin, white, plain, or printed. 

(c) Textiles covered or waterproofed with 
any vinyl resins, or any textile ma- 
terial, in manufactures, parts, cuts 
or pieces, plain, printed, or worked 
in any other manner. 

(d@) Manufactures and articles of lami- 
nates. 

(e) Bristles, tubes, and shapes. 


Article 2—This law shall enter into effect 
30 days after publication.” 

The present rates of duty on vinyl-resin 
laminates are as follows, in cruzeiros per legal 
kilogram: In sheets or pieces, white, 4.34; 
colored or dyed, 5.88; printed, varnished, 
irisated, or worked in any other manner, 7.42; 
in filaments or strips, 8.68 (1 cruzeiro— 
US$0.0534) . 

[For earlier announcement of proposed in- 
crease in customs duties on vinyl-resin lam- 
inates, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 4, 1950.]| 


BARTER TRANSACTIONS IN Tucum NvTs AND 
AUTOMOBILES AUTHORIZED 


Proposals for the exportation under barter 
of tucum nuts against imports of automo- 
biles were announced by the Export-Import 
Department of the Bank of Brazil on October 
21, 1950, by notice No. 205, transmitted by the 
U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro on October 
23. Concrete proposals submitted to the 
Export-Import Department having been ap- 
proved, the credit resulting from the exporta- 
tion of the tucum nuts is to be divided into 
two parts, one part to cover the importation 
of automobiles having an f. o. b. price in the 
country of origin of not more than US$1,800 
or its equivalent in other currency, and the 
other part to cover imports of railway and 
road materials, truck chassis, agricultural 
machinery, equipment, and raw materials, 
and import licenses are to be issued for both 
at the same time. Imports of automobiles, 
including jeeps with agricultural imple- 
ments, will be limited to the quotas periodi- 
cally established for exclusive factory 
distribution. 


Mopvus VIVENDI SIGNED WITH VENEZUELA 


The modus vivendi between Brazil and 
Venezuela, initiated on June 11, 1940, pro- 
viding for most-favored-nation treatment of 
trade between the two countries, was ex- 
tended for 6 months, beginning October 2, 
1950, states a dispatch of October 20 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. A se- 
ries of extensions has taken place, not all 
contiguous, and the latest extension expired 
on September 23, 1950. 


Canada 


ANTIDUMPING REGULATIONS APPLIED 


Under an order-in-council effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, the following items heretofore 
exempt from Canadian antidumping penal- 
ties will once more become subject to such 
penalties if imported into Canada below the 
fair market value in the country of export. 
These items are oilcloth; confectionery; 
sporting equipment, including golf and 
tennis balls, golf clubs and bags, tennis- 
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racket frames, fishing tackle, and roller 
skates; cocoa butter and cocoa and choco- 
late preparations in powder form; and lawn 
mowers. The dumping duty penalty is equal 
to the difference between the fair market 
value and the selling price, though it is not 
to exceed 50 percent of the acceptable valua- 
tion. Still exempt from such penalties are 
motor vehicle except those adapted for 
passenger use with seating capacity for more 
than 10 persons, common and colorless win- 
dow glass, and gramophone records. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH U. S. 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson and Am- 
bassador Hume Wrong of Canada signed an 
exchange of notes on October 26, 1950, giving 
formal effect to a “Statement of Principles 
for Economic Cooperation” between the two 
countries. The statement sets forth gen- 
eral principles for guidance of the two Gov- 
ernments in achieving a coordinated eco- 
nomic effort for their common defense. 
These principles are as follows: 

1. In order to achieve an optimum pro- 
duction of goods essential for the common 
defense, the two countries shall develop a 
coordinated program of requirements, pro- 
duction, and procurement. 

2. To this end, the two countries shall, as 
it becomes necessary, institute coordinated 
controls over the distribution of scarce raw 
materials and supplies. 

3. Such United States and Canadian emer- 
gency controls shall be mutually consistent 
in their objectives, and shall be so designed 
and administered as to achieve comparable 
effects in each country. To the extent pos- 
sible, there shall be consultation to this end 
prior to the institution of any system of 
controls in either country which affects the 
other. 

4. In order to facilitate essential produc- 
tion, the technical knowledge and produc- 
tive skills involved in such production within 
both countries shall, where feasible, be freely 
exchanged. 

5. Barriers which impede the flow between 
Canada and the United States of goods es- 
sential for the common defense effort should 
be removed as far as possible. 

6. The two Governments, through their 
appropriate agencies, will consult concern- 
ing any financial or foreign-exchange prob- 
lems which may arise as a result of the im- 
plementation of this agreement. 

The exchange of notes reaffirms the prac- 
tice of the two countries followed during 
World War II, when they cooperated closely 
under terms of the Hyde Park Agreement of 
1941. 


TARIFF RECLASSIFICATION OF PLASTIC 
INJECTION MOLDING MACHINES 


Effective from October 12, 1950, plastic in- 
jection molding machines of 4-ounce capacity 
or greater will be given the same Canadian 
customs treatment accorded smaller machines 
and will be considered as of a “class or kind 
made in Canada” instead of a “class or kind 
not made in Canada,” according to a ruling 
of the Canadian Department of National 
Revenue. 

This ruling removes molding machines of 
4-ounce capacity or greater from Canadian 
tariff item No. 427, under which they have 
been dutiable at 25 percent ad valorem when 
imported from the United States, and trans- 
fers them to tariff item No. 427a, where they 
are dutiable at 10 percent. 


1951 GoLp-PRODUCTION BONUS 


Certain changes in the Canadian gold-pro- 
duction bonus necessitated by cancelation 
of the fixed rates of foreign exchange on the 
Canadian dollar were reported in the October 
30, 1950, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
These changes will be effective until the end 
of 1950, at which time Canada’s 3-year Emer- 
gency Gold Mining Assistance Act is due to 
expire. Shortly after these changes were 
made, the Canadian Minister of Mines, after 
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New Edition of The South 
American Handbook Pub- 
lished 


The South American Handbook. 
Twenty-seventh edition. 1950. 
766 pp., map. Price $1.50. Trade 
and Travel Publications, Ltd., 14 
Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 3, 
England. Covers South America, 
Central America, Mexico, Cuba, 
and the West Indies. General sec- 
tions briefly treat of physiograph- 
ical features; countries, their sizes 
and rivers; mountains and vol- 
canoes; rail, air, and steamship 
services; insurance; banking; pop- 
ulations; seasons for visits; travel 
pointers; money values; hygiene 
and health; ports of call, including 
descriptive text and such informa- 
tion as hotel names and rates, 
banks, and clubs. A separate sec- 
tion is then devoted to each coun- 
try. The index page for Argen- 
tina, given here as indicative of the 
general coverage for the individual 
countries, reads as follows: Buenos 
Aires (discusses main features, 
churches, restaurants, transporta- 
tion, etc.); Capitals of Provinces 
and Territories; Other Important 
Cities and Towns; Pleasure Re- 
sorts; Physical Features, Climate, 
Etc.; Characteristics of the Prov- 
inces; Government; Agricultural 
Resources; Livestock; Products of 
Livestock Industry; Mineral 
Wealth; Foreign Trade and Debt; 
Industrial Development; Air Serv- 
ices; Currency, Weights and Meas- 
ures; Settlers in Argentina; Tours 
in Argentina; Transandine Jour- 
ney; Farming Lands and Farming 
Life; Argentine Patagonia; In- 
formation for Passengers; Guid- 
ance for Commercial Travelers; 
Argentine Calendar; Embassies 
and Consulates; Railway Maps. 


[The foregoing publication has 
been added to the Department’s 
research facilities and is listed as 
a service to businessmen. The 
Department has no copies for dis- 
tribution. Requests should be sent 
direct to the publishing agency.] 











consultation with officials of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in Washington, an- 
nounced that the Federal bonus on gold 
production will be continued through 1951, 
but on a reduced basis. The Fund’s Execu- 
tive Board stated that the proposed subsidy 
is not inconsistent with the Fund’s policy 
but that it would continue to review this 
program in consultation with the Canadian 
authorities. 

The rate of assistance an ounce at the 
present time is one-half the amount by which 
the average cost of production per ounce pro- 
duced from any mine exceeds C$18, with a 
C16-per-ounce top payment. The amount 
of bonus payable is calculated by applying 
the rate of assistances to the number of 
ounces produced in the payment year in ex- 
cess of two-thirds the number of ounces pro- 
duced in a base year. The present base year 
is the year ended June 30, 1947, for mines in 
production before July 1, 1946. The base for 
mines coming into production on and after 
July 1, 1946, is the first year of operation. 





Under legislation to be presented at the 
next session of Parliament, the new rate 
will be based on a C$22 production figure, 
with a top rate of C$11.50 an ounce. The 
base year will be the calendar year 1949 for 
mines in production before January 1, 1948: 
for mines coming into production after that 
date, the base year will continue to be the 
first year of production. 

The Minister of Mines said that the reg- 
son for the change in the base year is that 
by 1949 many of the mines operating at 
partial capacity in the old base year haq 
stabilized production at higher levels with 
the help of the assistance plan that went 
into effeet in 1948. The Minister stateg, 
“The proposed new base year will thus pro- 
vide for a more equitable distribution of 
assistance for the extra year during which 
assistance will be granted under the reyj- 
sion program.” 


RESTRICTIONS PLACED ON CREDIT BUYING 


In one of the first direct steps to imple- 
ment the antiinflationary aims of the re. 
cently enacted Essential Materials (Defense) 
Act, the Canadian Government has, effective 
from November 1, 1950, placed restrictions 
on installment retail sales of consumer goods 
and on loans for the purchase of consumer 
goods at retail. This was done under au- 
thority of the Consumer Credit (Temporary 
Provisions) Act, 1950, and will be enforced 
by the Administrator of Consumer Credit, 
490 Sussex Street, Ottawa. 

The restrictions apply to every seller of 
consumer goods at retail on credit and to 
everyone in the business of making loans or 
otherwise engaged in financing the purchase 
of consumer goods. Consumer goods include 
all goods, with certain exceptions, among 
which are bonds, securities, goods for pro- 
fessional or business use, busses, trucks, 
building material, and implements and 
equipment used exclusively in farming and 
fishing. 

The _ restrictions 
points: 

1. The sales contract for all classes of goods 
bought on credit must specify full payment 
in regular installments within 18 months. 
In no case are the installments to be less 
than $5 a month or $1.25 a week. Provision 
is made to vary these terms in the Case of 
farmers, fishermen, and others with seasonal 
fluctuations in income. 

2. Persons buying automobiles, motorcy- 
cles, and other motor vehicles, except trucks 
and busses, will pay one-third of the pur- 
chase price at the time of delivery. The 
value of the trade-ins will be counted as part 
of the down payment. 

3. On other goods bought on the install- 
ment plan—with certain exceptions, such as 
real estate, securities, and goods for profes- 
sional use—the purchaser will make a down 
payment of at least 20 percent but not less 
than $5. The value of the trade-ins will be 
deducted from the purchase price and the 
20 percent minimum down payment applied 
to the remainder. 

Ordinary charge accounts are not directly 
affected by the credit regulations, but steps 
will be taken, if necessary, to see that charge 
accounts are not used to evade the regula- 
tions relating to installment sales. Sellers, 
lenders, and finance companies must main- 
tain records of transactions, must make them 
available for inspection, and must furnish 
information on request to authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Government. 


contain these main 


Duty STATUS OF CORTISONE INGREDIENTS 


Chemicals when imported by manufactur- 
ers of cortisone or other steroid derivatives 
for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
such products in their own factories will be 
permitted entry into Canada during the 
period August 1, 1950, to July 31, 1951, free 
of duty if imported under the British pref- 
erential and most-favored-nation tariffs, and 
at 25 percent ad valorem under the general 
tariff, by Canadian order-in-council P. ©. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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5021, dated October 25, 1950. Tariff item 
number 863 has been designated for such 
imports. Imports from the United States 
are subject to most-favored-nation tariffs. 

Formerly such products were subject to 
import duties under tariff item 208t as chem- 
icals of a class or kind not produced in 
Canada, and entered free of duty under the 
British preferential tariff; at 15 percent ad 
yalorem under the most-favored-nation tar- 
iff; and at 25 percent ad valorem under the 
general tariff. 


Ceylon 


NinE MONTHS’ TRADE WITH UNITED STATES 


During the first 9 months of 1950, Ceylon 
exported goods to the United States valued at 
923,440,913 rupees ($46,818,420), or about 22.2 
percent of total exports. The United States 
thus continued to be Ceylon’s second-best 
customer, following the United Kingdom. 
Ceylon’s imports of United States goods dur- 
ing this period were relatively low, owing to 
exchange and import controls, and amounted 
to 25,337,067 rupees ($5,308,971), only about 
2.9 percent of total imports. 

Principal exports to the United States in 9 
months of 1950 were: 


S$ 


Item and unit Quantity value 
Rubber and latex__-.pounds__ 98, 912, 065 22, 205, 657 
ae... ..----0_... 37, 307, 572 20, 011, 361 
Graphite _long cwt.. 79, 243 459, 135 
Citronella oil - pounds__ 340, 471 316, 238 
Pepper....----------long cwt 1, 658 215, 672 
Pepe. ........ _..pounds.. 99, 794 136, 257 


The principal imports from the United 
States for 9 months of 1950 were: 


US$ 

Item and unit Quantity value 
Agricultural machinery - - - ._ units 106 997,782 
Milk foods_._......_...... pounds 143,025 586, 304 
Unmanufactured tobacco ___.do 629,930 502,124 
Lubricating oil imp. gal. 839,149 473, 628 
Patent medicines long cwt 1,604 217, 646 
Motion-picture films ...-feet 1,905,982 128, 714 
Cotton piece goods yards 377,298 118, 053 


Ceylon’s net earnings of United States dol- 
lars for the first 9 months of 1950 were $41,- 
509,449. In the corresponding period of 1949, 
net dollar earnings were $6,275,562. 

In trade other than with the United States 
during the first 9 months of 1950, Ceylon 
imported quantities of rice, cotton yarn and 
cotton manufactures, wheat flour, furnace 
and Diesel oils, of which Burma, United 
Kingdom, India, Australia, and Thailand 
were the principal suppliers. Ceylon also 
exported sizable quantities of tea, rubber, 
coconuts, and -coconut oil to the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Canada, and Egypt. 

Ceylon showed a favorable merchandise 
trade balance for the first 9 months of 1950 
of 182,415,000 rupees ($38,307,150). Total 
exports amounted to 1,059,365,000 rupees 
($222,466, 650), imports to 876,950,000 rupees 
($184,159,500) . 


Colombia 


ROYALTY PAYMENT REMITTANCES 


Regulations issued pursuant to Resolution 
No. 59 of the Colombian Office of Exchange 
Control, authorizing remittances of royalty 
payments, recently were published in the 
Bogota press, according to a dispatch dated 
October 18, 1950, from the U. 8S. Embassy in 
that city. Resolution No. 59, approved Au- 
gust 25, provides that foreign exchange will 
be authorized for remittances of royalty pay- 
ments only if the applicable royalty contracts 
have been approved previously by the Ex- 
change Control. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 2, 1950.) 

The Bogota press reports that the following 
data will be required by the Exchange Con- 
trol in connection with each royalty contract 
submitted for study: Annual production of 
the product or products (quantities and 
Values in pesos); annual consumption of 
domestic and imported raw materials (quan- 
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Declaration of Contents of 
U. S. Insured Parcels 
Should Be in Detail 


The U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment recently called attention to 
the fact that the postal authorities 
of the United Kingdom frequently 
report the seizure of insured par- 
cels originating in this country be- 
cause of the false declaration of 
contents. 

Under the terms of the conven- 
tion governing the acceptance by 
U.S. post offices of the parcels for 
insurance, no indemnity will be 
paid senders in such instances and 
no responsibility whatever can be 
taken toward the customs authori- 
ties. " 

At the time of mailing, the in- 
formation given by the sender on 
the customs declaration should be 
full and precise in all details. 











tities and values in pesos); unit value, in 
pesos, of each raw material; number of work- 
ers and employees, wages and salaries, gen- 
eral expenses in the latest year; manufac- 
turing costs of the product or products, per 
unit, in pesos; wholesale and retail prices for 
the public; c. i. f. unit price in dollars of the 
same products, if imported; breakdown of 
domestic and imported raw materials show- 
ing quantity of each material used in the 
manufacture of each unit of the product; 
list of machinery used in production; state- 
ment of actual and of potential or theoretical 
production; and original and copy of the 
contract in question, with the necessary au- 
thentications and legalizations. 

Contracts submitted with the foregoing 
data to the Foreign Capital Department of 
the Exchange Control will be forwarded to 
the Economic Investigations Section, which 
will consider the following points: (1) Eco- 
nomic utility or convenience to the country 
of the product manufactured, or the process 
utilized; (2) whether the royalty rates speci- 
fied in the contract are reasonable; (3) 
percentages of domestic and imported raw 
materials utilized in the manufacture of the 
products, or in the process in question. 

The decision of the Office of Exchange Con- 
trol with regard to each contract will be 
based on the conclusions of the Economic 
Investigation Section. 

The Exchange Control has ruled that the 
terms of Exchange Control Resolution No. 1 
of January 25, 1949, providing that if a de- 
cision on a contract is not reached within 
45 days of its presentation, it is understood 
to be approved automatically, apply only to 
contracts for technical services and not to 
royalty contracts. Thus it is anticipated 
that there may be delays of more than 45 
days in reaching decisions on royalty 
contracts. 


WEARING APPAREL: IMPORT APPROVAL 
REQUIRED 


Import licenses for specified wearing ap- 
parel must be approved by the Colombian 
Ministry of Commerce and Industries, ac- 
cording to Resolution No. 559 of September 
30, 1950, reported by the U. S. Embassy in 
Bogota. This resolution is another in the 
recent series issued under the authorization 
contained in decree No. 1986 of June 12, 
1950, which extends the control of the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industries over the 


importation of products that might compete 
with products manufactured from local raw 
materials protected by the Ministry. 

Resolution No, 559 requires prior approval 
of the Ministry for the importation of cotton 
and synthetic or natural silk ready-made 
wearing apparel. The resolution notes that 
domestic factories and shops that make 
men’s, women’s, and children’s clothing of 
cotton, artificial silk, or natural silk are 
consuming domestic materials which cost 
more than imported materials, because local 
textile factories are required to consume do- 
mestic cotton and yarns (which in turn are 
higher priced than imported yarns); more- 
over, the manufacture of clothing is one of 
the country’s most extensive industries, and 
it is the duty of the Government to protect 
National labor. It is provided that approval 
will be given for the importation of clothing 
of the specified materials only upon proof 
that domestic production is not sufficient. 
Moreover, the resolution contains the stand- 
ard provision that prices of the domestic 
products concerned may not be increased 
without authorization of the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industries. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
31, 1950, for announcement of decree No. 
i986 and the issues of October 9 and Novem- 
ber 6 for announcements of resolutions 
formerly issued thereunder.) 


Czechoslovakia 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Czechoslovakia 
and Finland was signed in Helsinki on Octo- 
ber 20, 1950, the Finnish press reports. The 
agreement provides for an exchange of goods 
valued at almost $5,000,000 in each direction 
during the period October 1, 1950, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1951. In 1949, Finnish imports 
from Czechoslovakia were valued at $8,025,- 
000 and Finnish exports, $4,479,000. 

Under the new agreement, Finnish exports 
to Czechoslovakia are to consist mainly of 
products of the wood-processing industry, in 
addition to a small quantity of copper, and 
about one-third will consist of machinery 
items, particularly wood-processing machin- 
ery. 

Imports from Czechoslovakia will include, 
among other things, rolled iron, chemicals, 
fireproof clay, and machines for the textile 
industry. 


Egypt 


IMPORT QUOTAS BEING ESTABLISHED 


The Government of Egypt has called on 
merchants to present statistics covering their 
imports of items subject to import permits 
during the years 1946-49, under decree No. 
71 of the Ministry of Finance published in 
Official Journal No. 90 of 1950. The reports 
will be used as a basis for establishing the 
percentage of the total trade in each com- 
modity that will be allotted to the individual 
merchant. At present all items imported 
from hard-currency countries and items 
originating in hard-currency countries but 
purchased through soft-currency areas are 
subject to import permits. 

These regulations apply only to items that 
require import permits. However, the Mer- 
chants and Importers Association of Egypt 
draws attention to the fact that these statis- 
tics should be submitted for all items im- 
ported, as they will be the basis on which 
Government allocations will be made if other 
items are placed under import control. This 
statement has caused considerable apprehen- 
sion among merchants, who fear that in the 
near future the Government will subject all 
imports to a system of import permits, as 
was done during World War II. 


CONVENTIONS FOR PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY APPROVED 


Egyptian Law No. 165 approving the follow- 
ing international conventions relative to the 
protection of industrial property was issued 
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on September 21, 1950, and published in 
Journal Officiel No. 94 of October 2, 1950: 

(1) Paris Convention for the protection of 
industrial property, signed on March 20, 1883, 
and revised in Brussels on December 14, 1900; 
in Washington on June 2, 1911; at The Hague 
on November 6, 1925; and in London on 
June 2, 1934. 

(2) Madrid Agreement and its executory 
regulations concerning the international 
registration of trade-marks, signed on April 
14, 1891, and revised in Brussels on December 
14, 1900; in Washington on June 2, 1911; at 
The Hague on November 6, 1925; and in Lon- 
don on June 2, 1934. 

(3) The Hague Agreement and its execu- 
tory regulations concerning the international 
deposit of industrial designs or models, 
signed on November 6, 1925, and revised in 
London on June 2, 1934. 

(4) Madrid Agreement concerning the re- 
pression of false indications of country of 
origin of goods, signed on April 14, 1891, and 
revised in Washington on June 2, 1911; at 
The Hague on November 6, 1925; and in 
London on June 2, 1934. 


El Salvador 


MoDvs VIVENDI WITH MEXICO EXTENDED 


The existing commercial modus vivendi 
between El Salvador and Mexico, a most- 
favored-nation agreement, has been extended 
for 1 year, according to the Diario Oficial of 
October 9, 1950. 


Finland 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Czechoslovakia.”) 


France 


Import DuTy RESTORED ON BEET SEEDS 


The import duty was restored in France 
on beet seeds, tariff No. 118 A, by an order 
of September 12, 1950, published in the 
Journal Officiel of September 13, states a 
report from the U. S. Embassy, Paris, Sep- 
tember 14. 


IMPORT DUTIES RESTORED ON CERTAIN 
PRODUCTS 


Import duties were restored in France 
on certain products by orders of September 
8, 1950, published in the Journal Officiel of 
September 10, states a report from the U. S. 
Embessy, Paris, September 12. 

The products affected are as follows 
(French tariff numbers in parentheses) : 

(Ex 513 B) Naphthenic acids, their salts 
and esters; (695 B) unspecified cellulose 
ethers (ethyl cellulose and benzo cellulose) ; 
(ex 1248 D) machine wire of special alloy 
steel, with a total content of all elements 
(other than iron, carbon, sulfur, and phos- 
phorus) of less than 10 percent; and (ex 584) 
vegetable tanning extracts, other than chest- 
nut and oak extracts. 


UNWORKED-ZINC Import Duty SUSPENDED 
WITHIN QUOTA 


The import duty on unworked zinc in 
France (French tariff No. 1366 A and B) was 
again suspended until December 31, 1950, 
within the limits of a quota fixed at 12,000 
metric tons, by an order of September 11, 
1950, published in the French Journal Officiel 
of September 12, states a report of Septem- 
ber 14 from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 


ExPorT CONTROLS REIMPOSED ON CERTAIN 
PRODUCTS 


The following products, formerly released 
from export controls, again require export 
licenses in France, by a notice to exporters 
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published in the Journal Officiel of Septem- 
ber 29, 1950: Bars, wire, sheets, slabs, bands, 
powder, and tubes of copper, nickel, zinc, 
lead, tin, tungsten, molybdenum, and cad- 
mium, and their alloys. 

Export licenses are again required also for 
bones, raw, degreased or ground, and horn- 
cores (French tariff number Ex 43), by no- 
tices to exporters published in the Journal 
Officiel of September 4 and 5, 1950, according 
to a report of September 7 from the U. S. 
Embassy in Paris. 


CERTAIN ImporRT DUTIES RESTORED 


Import duties have been restored in 
France, effective August 29, 1950, on addi- 
tional products, by orders of August 24 and 
28, 1950, published in the Journal Officiel of 
August 25, and 28-29, state reports of Au- 
gust 28 and 30 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Paris. 

The products affected and their French 
tariff numbers in parentheses are as follows: 

(56) Fresh fish eggs; 


(112 C) Palm nuts and kernels; (120) 
cereal straw and bales; 
(Ex 276) Dolomite, fritted, in rocks, 


crushed or bolted (except imports within the 
limits of an annual quota fixed for 1950 at 
60,000 metric tons, on which the duty con- 
tinues to be suspended under specified 
conditions) ; 

(320) Basic products derived from coal tar; 

(387 A) Ammonia gas (anhydrous); am- 
monia in solution (violatile alkali); (Ex 
472 A) bromides and iodides; (506 C) ketones 
(aromatic) and quinone-alcohols, phenols, 
aldehydes: Alphahydroxyanthraquinone 
(erythrohydroxyanthraquinone) quinazarin, 
anthrarufin, chrysazin, etc., excluding color- 
ing matters; 

(695 A) Methyl cellulose; (702) other plas- 
tic materials and artificial resins resulting 
from condensation and polymerization (sili- 
cones, etc.) ; 

(Ex 820 C) Woven widths and bands in- 
cluding matting and similar materials, not 
ready-made: Of vegetable materials, not 
spun (straw, raffla, wood chips, or excelsior, 
etc.), wooden ribbons, unlined with paper 
or fabric; 

(928 A and B) Rayon acetate yarn, pure or 
mixed, not put up for retail sale; (ex 929) 
thread of viscose rayon, pure or mixed, not 
put up for retail sale; (933 A and B) yarn of 
cellulose wool and of other discontinuous 
artificial fibers, pure or mixed, not put up for 
retail sale; 

Bricks and fireproof parts for buildings: 
(1202 A) Aluminous and silicoaluminous; 
(1202 B) siliceous, containing more than 85 
percent of silica (SIO*); 

Other fireproof products (retorts, saggers, 
crucibles, muffies, nozzles, plugs, supports, 
cupels, tubes, sheaths, rods, etc.): (1203 A) 
Aluminous and silicoaluminous; (1203 B) 
siliceous, containing more than 85 percent 
of silica (SIO*). 


CERTAIN EXPORT CONTROLS RESTORED 


Export licenses are again required in 
France for certain chemicals and other prod- 
ucts, according to a notice to exporters, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of October 11, 
1950, and reported by the U. S. Embassy in 
Paris on October 12. 

The products affected and their French 
tariff numbers, in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows: 

(Ex 377) Phosphoric acid, catalyser; (ex 
416) potassium tetroxide; (ex 419) titanium 
tetrachloride; (ex 429) strontium sulfide; 
(ex 438) thorium and barium nitrates; (ex 
446 A) sodium cyanide, (chemical contents) ; 
(ex 451 C) barium chromate; (ex 452) thal- 
lium bromoiodide: (ex 555) organic silicon 
compounds; (ex 700 H) methacrylic resins, 
methacrylites in leaves, stems, etc.; (822) 
paper pulp, dry; (823) paper pulp, moist; 
(ex 1529) marine Diesel engines of more 
than 100 horsepower; (ex 1574) unspecified 
mechanical and hydraulic presses, of a pres- 
sure power from 500 to 1,000 tons; (ex 1607) 





single or multiple presses for vulcanizing 
tires (types 750 by 20 and over); (724) solig 
or pneumatic tires for vehicle wheels. 


Germany, Western 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH U. K. EFFectiyg 


A trade agreement between the Federa] 
Republic of Germany and the United King. 
dom has been signed, according to an an- 
nouncement of the British Board of Trade 
of October 1, 1950. The agreement was made 
retroactive to July 1, 1950. 

The principal achievement of the agree. 
ment is the 60 percent liberalization of pri- 
vate trade, in accordance with recommenda- 
tions of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and the obligations of 
both countries within the European Pay- 
ments Union. 

Germany extends its new multilatera) 
“free list” to imports from the United King. 
dom, which reciprocates by extending the 
open general license system to designated 
imports from Germany. 

The agreement provides also for trade be- 
tween Germany and the United Kingdom 
and its dependent oversea territories, not in- 
cluding the dominions and independent 
countries of the sterling bloc, in certain 
other commodities which do not come with- 
in the liberalization measures. 

Trade between Germany and other coun- 
tries of the sterling area will be subject to 
bilateral agreements between these coun- 
tries. 

Besides the free lists, in effect for both 
countries, quotas for additional commodities 
have been established for the period July 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1950. These provide 
for German exports amounting to $20,000,- 
000 and imports from the United Kingdom 
totaling $40,000,000. The difference is to be 
balanced by German nonquota deliveries to 
the British colonies, mandates, and protec- 
torates, depending upon the import possi- 
bilities of these sterling regions. The quota 
list provides for German exports of scrap 
iron, chemicals, textiles, wood and paper, 
glass, stones and earths, leather and leather 
products, machinery and vehicles, electro 
chemical products, scientific and optical 
goods, iron and steel products, nonferrous 
metals and products, and food. German 
imports under quota are to include crude 
oil, textiles, rubber and asbestos, chemicals, 
coal, hides and leather, and machinery in- 
cluding textile machines. 

Both countries also agree, subject to cer- 
tain reservations, to remove restrictions on 
invisible transactions and transfers arising 
out of such transactions. With regard to 
travel, the German Government has agreed 
to take immediate steps toward liberalization 
of private travel by Germans in the United 
Kingdom and the colonies by allotting larger 
amounts of sterling for this purpose. 

A clause guaranteeing equality of treat- 
ment for each country’s ships also has been 
inserted in the agreement. 

Furthermore, the United Kingdom guaran- 
tees to Germany most-favored-nation treat- 
ment under the provisions of the Geneva 
Agreement of September 14, 1948, which will 
be extended until July 1, 1951. 


GRAIN PRICES FIXED 


Prices of domestic and imported grains 
in Western Germany during the period Octo- 
ber 1950 through June 1951 were fixed by 
ordinance PR No. 59/50 of the Federal Minis- 
tries of Economics and of Food, Agriculture, 
and Forestry, dated October 7, 1950, and 
published in the Bundesanzeiger of October 
20. The new prices became effective Octo- 
ber 1. 

Domestic wheat prices range from 313.50 to 
321.50 Deutsche marks per metric ton for 
October, depending on the point of delivery 
within Germany. The prices rise by 2 marks 
per ton each month and will reach the maxi- 
mum prices of 323.50 to 331.50 marks per ton 
for the period March-June. Domestic rye 
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prices were fixed at 273.50-281.50 marks per 
ton for October and will rise to 283.50— 
991.50 marks for the March-June period. 

Delivery prices for foreign wheat for Octo- 
ber were set at 315.50 per ton, delivered at 
North Sea ports, to 321.50 marks per ton, 
delivered at parity points in the southern 
part of the Republic. These prices rise by 
9 marks per ton each month to the maxi- 
mum prices of 325.50-331.50 applying for 
March-—June. Foreign rye prices rise in the 
same manner from 274.50-280.50 marks per 
ton in October to 284.50-—290.50 in March and 
remain at the latter level through June. 

The ordinance also provides that the fixed 
prices for imported wheat and rye may be 
subject to a tax or subsidy by order of the 
Federal Ministry for Economics in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Ministry for Food, 
Agriculture, and Forestry. Since the fixed 
prices are below the cost of imported bread 
grains at current foreign price levels, subsidy 
payments will probably be necessary for 
the time being. 

The delivery price for foreign feed grain 
is fixed at 260 marks per metric ton, delivered 
at parity points, for the whole October—June 
period. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
SWITZERLAND EFFECTIVE 


A new trade agreement between the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and Switzerland 
has been put into force and made valid from 
September 1, 1950, until August 31, 1951, 
states a report of October 5, 1950, from the 
U. S. Legation at Bern. 

Trade arrangements between the countries 
are based On the OEEC-sponsored program 
for liberalization of trade among participat- 
ing countries. Both countries permit unre- 
stricted importation from other OEEC 
countries of commodities which account for 
about 60 percent of their total private im- 
ports from OEEC participants. 

The new trade agreement provides for the 
exchange of goods not included in the list 
of commodities on which quota restrictions 
have been lifted. Swiss exports to Germany 
for which quotas have been established in 
the agreement total 288,601,000 Deutsche- 
marks and include the following commodi- 
ties (in 1,000 Deutschemarks): Cheese, 
8,400; breeding cattle, 1,155; slaughter hogs, 
1,050; fruit and fruit products, 12,600; grape 
concentrates, 1,050; chocolate and chocolate 
products, 2,520; iron, nonferrous metals, and 
products, 8,800; screws and precision parts, 
3,400; machinery, 36,400; watches, watch 
cases, and synthetic stones, 18,300; chemi- 
cals, 38,400; yarn, 50,000; textiles, cotton 
fabrics, 30,000; other textiles, 38,000; leather 
and leather products, 4,300; wood and wood 
products, 2,400; and paper, 4,600. 

Quotas for German deliveries to Switzer- 
land amount to 290,855,800 Swiss francs and 
include the following items (in 1,000 Swiss 
francs): Forage seed grain, 393; seed po- 
tatoes, 743; tree nursery products, 109; 
horses, 1,093; slaughter cattle, 1,093; leather 
goods, 5,000; wood ware, 2,000; wood pulp, 
1,500; paper and stationery, 5,000; textiles, 
20,000; coal, 80,000; glass and ceramics, 14,- 
000; rolling-mill products, 9,000; iron goods, 
18,000; machines, 10,000; vehicles, 82,000; 
cameras, 4,500; electrical goods, 2,500; mu- 
sical instruments, 3,500; and toys, jewelry, 
etc., 5,000. 

Both Governments agree to issue licenses 
for the foregoing products. 

It has also been agreed that the most- 
favored-nation clause is applicable to both 
countries with regard to customs, customs 
formalities and fees, and all privileges which 
either one of the contracting parties at pres- 
ent or in the future may grant a third party. 

Payments between the countries are regu- 
lated by a protocol, effective until the end 
of February 1951, extending and modifying 
the former payments agreement of August 
27, 1949. This protocol covers payments for 
merchandise, trade, tourist costs, student 
trips, travel for health reasons, insurance 
and reinsurance companies, licensing ar- 
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rangements, administrative expenses, cus- 
toms and exchange fees, and rental fees for 
border power stations. The German delega- 
tion noted that it was unable to permit 
transfer of capital out of Germany at this 
time. 

The clearing accounts remain as estab- 
lished in the former payments agreement. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 3, 1949, for announcement of earlier 
agreements.) 


Greece 


BrIARWOOD ADDED TO BARTER TRADE 


Briarwood blocks may be exported under 
Greek barter regulations, according to a de- 
cision of the Greek Ministry of National 
Economy dated October 7, 1950. 

The decision provides that a minimum of 
80 percent of the value of briarwood export 
shipments must be brought into Greece in 
the form of foreign exchange, or, if exchange 
is not available in the country of export, in 
the form of prime necessities. Of the re- 
maining 20 percent of the value, a maximum 
of 10 percent may cover luxury items, listed 
in part III of import list B—-2, and the other 
10 percent may consist of items which are 
neither luxuries nor prime necessities, in- 
cluded in part II of list B-2. 


FINANCING OF IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL- 
MACHINERY PARTS AMENDED 


Regulations covering the financing of im- 
ports into Greece of spare parts for agri- 
cultural machinery were amended by the 
Greek Currency Committee on September 19, 
1950, as follows: 

When establishing a letter of credit, after 
having complied with all import formali- 
ties, the Greek importer is required to pay 
the full value of exchange certificates, using 
30 percent of his own funds; the remaining 
70 percent may be settled by bank credit. 

On arrival of the shipping documents, but 
not over 120 days after establishing the let- 
ter of credit, the importer is required to pay 
with his own funds 40 percent of the re- 
maining 70 percent of the value of the ex- 
change certificates (the amount for which he 
received bank credit). The balance of the 
value of the exchange certificates and the 
total official value of the exchange may be 
financed by the bank by acceptance of three 
bills of exchange, as follows: One-third pay- 
able in 6 months; one-third payable in 9 
months; and one-third payable in 12 months. 


India 


PROTECTIVE Duty PLACED ON TAPIOCA 
PRODUCTS 


The standard revenue duty of 36 percent 
ad valorem on sago globules and tapioca 
pearls, on the basis of a tariff value of 30 
rupees per hundredweight (112 pounds) ap- 
plicable to non-British imports, has been 
changed to a protective duty of 45 percent 
ad valorem. The British preferential rate is 
raised correspondingly from 24 to 35 percent. 
The new duties are to remain in effect 
through 1952. They were put into effect as 
a result of the Tariff Board’s investigation. 


EMBARGO ON TIBETAN WOOL LIFTED 


The embargo on the exportation of wool 
from India, in effect since July 8, 1950, has 
been modified to permit the exportation of 
Tibetan wool, according to a report of Octo- 
ber 27. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy of Au- 
gust 14, 1950, and September 25, 1950, for 
announcement of regulations on export of 
wool from India.) 


DIESEL-ENGINE IMPORT LICENSING 


During the remainder of the current im- 
port-licensing period ending December 1950 
licenses for Diesel engines will be issued to 


established importers only with the excep- 
tion of licenses for engines of more than 20 
horsepower. The latter will be licensed 
freely from all sources. 

Established importers have been divided 
into two categories—approved importers 
having an “after sales service’ organization 
of a standard approved by the Director- 
General of Industries and Supplies, and 
other importers. Imports from the dollar 
area will be based on half of the best year’s 
imports of engines and parts during speci- 
fied years: Quotas for approved importers will 
be 100 percent on engines of up to 10 horse- 
power and 10 percent on those of between 11 
and 20 horsepower; for other importers the 
quotas will be 3314 percent and 5 percent, 
respectively.) 

(A list of approved importers may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., and from the Field Of- 
fices of the Department.) 


CHANGES IN IMPORT-LICENSING SCHEDULES 


By an order of September 12, 1950, caustic 
soda and soda ash may be imported into 
India from soft-currency countries only dur- 
ing the period from the date of the order 
through June 30, 1951. 


MARKS OF ORIGIN 


Goods imported into India, and their con- 
tainers and wrappings, from non-British 
sources which bear English words are re- 
quired to bear a counterindication of the 
country of origin. On United States goods 
the words “Made in U. S. A.” are sufficient. 
The indication must be conspicuous, adja- 
cent to the trade-mark or other English 
words, and must be repeated for all applica- 
tions of English words unless they are in such 
close proximity that one conspicuous mark 
of origin will cover all. 

These regulations have been in effect for 
many years. Attention is drawn to them be- 
cause occasional shipments are still received 
in India without proper marking of origin. 


Iraq 


TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


The Director General of Agricultural Ma- 
chinery is informing all United States manu- 
facturers of agricultural equipment doing 
business with Iraq that the Government is 
not contemplating at present any trade 
restrictions under law No. 32, Nationalizing 
Trade in Agricultural Machinery, according 
to information dated November 1, 1950, from 
the U. S. Embassy at Baghdad. He authorizes 
manufacturers to resume regular commercial 
relations with their appointed distributors in 
Iraq with the following reservation: “It is 
understood that this administration will 
import from time to time such equipment 
and spare parts as it may need for its own 
use on basis of your net prices to the dis- 
tributors in Iraq.” 


Italy 


LEGALIZATION OF DOCUMENTS 
SHOWING ORIGIN TEMPORARILY WAIVED 


On September 16, 1950, the Ministry of 
Finance sent a circular telegram to all 
Italian customhouses instructiny the latter 
to waive until otherwise prcvided the re- 
quirement of consular legalization of certifi- 
cates of origin or bills of lading serving as 
certificates of origin, according to a dispatch 
of October 6, 1950, from the U. S. Embassy in 
Rome. A further communication from the 
Embassy, dated October 25, states that waiv- 
ing of this requirement is a temporary 
measure, adopted while the whole question 
of certificates of origin is being discussed 
with the Italian Foreign Office. Upon con- 
clusion of these discussions the Ministry of 
Finance will issue regulations designed to 
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settle the matter definitively. The new reg- 
ulations are expected to be issued in the near 
future. Meanwhile, consular legalization of 
certificates of origin or bills of lading cover- 
ing any shipment arriving in Italy is not 
required. This information has been cir- 
cularized by the Italian Foreign Office to 
all Italian Consulates abroad. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
2, 1950, for requirement that bills of lading 
must be legalized to serve as certificates of 
origin. | 


Japan 


General Economic Activity 


General industrial activity in Japan was 
high in August and September and a num- 
ber of production records were established, 
although during September typhoon damage 
affected over-all production. Retail and 
consumer prices were firmer in September, 
and the rising curve of wholesale and in- 
dustrial commodity prices was blunted. 
Business activity remained high and opti- 
mism prevailed because of the growing belief 
that a peace treaty with Japan would soon 
be concluded. Although business circles 
were of the opinion that military procure- 
ment for Korea was on the wane, increased 
activity was noted in preparations for a 
higher level of procurement for Korea’s fre- 
construction, as well as for a greater volume 
of foreign trade in general. The outlawing 
by the Government of one of the larger left- 
ist labor groups and continued mass dis- 
charges of Communist sympathizers from 
unions and industries led business and in- 
dustrial circles to believe that serious labor 
difficulties would not, for some time to come, 
have the economic repercussions noted ear- 
lier this year. 


Industrial Production 


An active export trade and military pro- 
curement for Korea contributed to increased 
activity in most industries in Japan during 
August and September, although a down- 
ward trend prevailed in chemicals and some 
declines in various types of machinery were 
noted. Higher production was reported in 
textiles, metal products, industrial machin- 
ery and other important commodities, and 
it was expected that final August statistics 
would reveal substantial increases over pre- 
vious levels. During September, however, 
heavy typhoon damage in southern Japan, 
particularly in the industrial Kobe-Osaka 
region, was expected to cause a temporary 
decrease in over-all production. 

The high level of steel production es- 
tablished prior to the reduction of official 
subsidies as of July 1 was again reached in 
August, although it had been expected that 
production would be at a reduced rate for 
some months to come. The steel industry 
urged the Government further to relax im- 
port-control regulations for steel-manufac- 
turing machinery and equipment in order 
to speed modernization and rationalization. 
The Economic Stabilization Board indicated 
that in the future greater amounts of for- 

eign currency would be allocated for such 
’ jmports. Manufacturers and Government 
planners expressed optimism regarding the 
immediate future of chemical fertilizer pro- 
duction and declared that the fertilizer in- 
dustry, whose 1949 output equaled the pre- 
war peak, would soon be in a position to 
surpass domestic demand and actively enter 
the export field. 

Cotton-yarn production in August was 
44,082,000 pounds, or approximately the same 
as in July, but September production was 
expected to be below that figure because of 
typhoon damage to the textile mills. Ex- 
port demand for raw silk was brisk in Sep- 
tember despite unusually high prices. Al- 
though silk dealers foresaw even greater ac- 
tivity in exports of raw silk because of 
the excellent spring cocoon crop and indi- 
cations of a favorable summer-autumn crop, 
announcement of a larger increase in freight 
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charges for raw silk, scheduled for October, 
somewhat deflated their high hopes. 

The Ministry of Transportation announced 
that the sixth shipbuilding program, involv- 
ing some 280,000 tons of new ships, would 
soon be under way. New shipping under the 
program involves cargo and combined cargo- 
passenger vessels, as well as oil tankers for 
use in oversea routes. 


Finance and Foreign Investment 


A final draft of the 1951-52 budget, calling 
for Government expenditures of 598,000,000,- 
000 yen against estimated revenue totaling 
672,000,000,000 yen was approved by the Cabi- 
net in September. The approved draft was 
bsed on various proposals of the Ministry of 
Finance for an over-all reduction in public 
finances, continued Government retrench- 
ment, and reduced taxes. Some Government 
officials stated that Japan could ill afford a 
general reduction in taxes, but the Ministry 
of Finances’ stand on tax reduction was sup- 
ported by both the general public and Occu- 
pation officials. 

The Bank of Japan announced that by 
mid-September its loans had increased to 
155,000,000,000 yen, following the upward 
trend established in August, as compared 
with 90,000,000,000 yen a year ago. Currency 
in circulation passed the 330,000,000,000 mark 
for the first time this year, fell to 317,000,- 
000,000 yen by mid-September, and was rising 
slowly by the end of the month. 

In connection with the recently granted 
authorization for the establishment of com- 
mercial branch offices abroad, a number of 
the larger Japanese industrial firms are pres- 
ently studying their foreign-exchange earn- 
ing possibilities in order to maintain perma- 
nent representatives in countries important 
to Japan’s foreign trade. The Bank of Japan 
announced that it would shortly establish a 
direct branch in New York and that one of 
its officials would soon arrive in the United 
States to make the necessary arrangements. 

Foreign capital investment in Japan moved 
more slowly than had been anticipated by 
Government agencies, although a number of 
applications for investment of locally accrued 
yen holdings of foreign enterprises were ap- 
proved, and a fairly large number of techni- 
cal-assistance contracts were under negotia- 
tion. An important investment agreement 
successfully concluded in September involved 
the renewal and extension of prewar arrange- 
ments between a United States concern and 
one of Japan’s largest electrical manufactur- 
ing firms, under which United States tech- 
nical knowledge will be utilized to develop 
the production of heavy electrical machinery 
and light appliances for domestic consump- 
tion and export to Southeast Asia. Another 
agreement under negotiation involved the 
assembly and distribution im Japan of auto- 
mobiles manufactured in the United States, 
and American “know-how” further contrib- 
uted to the development of local produc- 
tion lines for a number of parts and acces- 
sories. 

The Government made public a list of spe- 
cific items (and developments) in which it 
considers foreign investment in the form of 
technological assistance highly desirable and 
announced that it would encourage such in- 
vestment activity to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. The specific items (or activities) listed 
are closely related to several large industries 
which the Government hopes to develop and 
modernize. Among these are acetate and 
other synthetic developments for the textile 
industry; certain resins, pigments, and im- 
proved techniques for the chemical fertilizer 
industries; solvent refining methods and 
catalytic cracking for the petroleum indus- 
try; improved techniques in ceramics; con- 
tinuous wire- and pipe-drawing methods; 
ship-hull welding; and other mechanical im- 
provements. The steel industry will be en- 
couraged to negotiate technological invest- 
ment in connection with reheating and an- 
nealing furnaces, and the electric machinery 
industry is reportedly interested in obtain- 
ing foreign “know-how” in connection with 





mercury rectifiers, plastic insulation, power 
and telecommunications cables, frequency 
modulation, and marine navigation systems. 
Of particular interest to the Government was 
technological assistance in  coal- mining 
methods, as well as in the preparation of 
streptomycin and other newly developed 
pharmaceuticals. 


Foreign Trade 


The automatic-approval system of import 
licensing was instituted in August. This 
system is a modified procedure which relaxes 
some of the restrictions of the norma] 
“first-come-first-served” licensing program, 
including the maximum amount allowed 
each importer, although it still retains 
the over-all foreign exchange allocation by 
commodity and supplier country. In Sep. 
tember this system was extended to cover 
addition commodities, including iron ore: 
rayon pulp; bauxite; scrap iron; coking coal: 
phosphate; raw cotton; and linseed, tung, 
and cottonseed oils. 

A special long-range import program, 
utilizing foreign-exchange earnings that 
are surplus to normal import procurement, 
was initiated in September when alloca- 
tions were granted for the importation of 
key commodities that are expected to hasten 
the country’s economic recovery. Coking 
coal and iron ore were high on the import 
list, and it was expected that a number of 
additional commodities would be announced 
within the next few weeks, including phos- 
phate rock, potassium, salt, and _ wool. 
Wheat and rice also will be imported under 
the special import program, but these com- 
modities, together with crude oil and petro- 
leum products, will still be procured through 
official channels. 

Government agencies announced that ex- 
ports in the month of September undoubt- 
edly would fall below the high August level 
of $70,000,000 because of the drop in pro- 
duction resulting from typhoon damage in 
the Kobe-Osaka area, but final figures are 
not yet available. 

Trade agreements were concluded with 
Pakistan and Taiwan in September, and it 
was announced that the trade plan with the 
Philippines had been expanded (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 23, 1950, 
for details of these trade arrangements) — 
U. S. Political Adviser, Tokyo, Oct. 10, 1950. 


IMPORT BUDGET FOR PRIVATE TRADE 


The October-December 1950, foreign-ex- 
change budget for imports into Japan, which 
provides the basis for import notices issued 
by the Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, was approved by the 
Ministerial Council on October 12, 1950. The 
budget, as announced by the Japanese Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Board, indicates an over- 
all foreign-exchange allocation of $385,947,- 
$70 for private imports into Japan, including 
those under the automatic-approval system 
and those under long-term contracts. Of 
the total allocation, $109,266,670 is set aside 
for imports from dollar areas; $115,858,600 
from the sterling area; $116,067,700 from 
open-account areas; and $44,755,000 from 
other areas, which are defined as areas with 
which transactions are made on a compen- 
sating basis using back-to-back or escrow 
letters of credit. 

The following tabulation shows the amount 
of exchange to be made available for im- 
ports from dollar areas during the quarter: 


Commodity group Value, c.i.f. 

Total_- _... $109, 267, 000 
Grains, food, and kindred products 1, 900, 000 
Fertilizer............_. coat 2, 022, 000 
Petroleum and products. 4, 207, 000 
‘Textile materials _ - - : 50, 432, 000 
Metallic minerals and metals. 606, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals and ores 4, 992, 000 
Chemicals__._..._- y 254, 000 
Medical supplies and. equipment 549, 000 
Machinery and books. .- 305, 000 
Commodities for the foreign community 2, 500, 000 
Automatic-approval-system goods 1 28, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous imports ‘ 1, 500, 000 
Contingency reserve. 12, 000, 000 


1 $25,000,000 of this is alloc: _ for imports from the 
United States. 
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Both items and values are subject to such 
changes as are necessary in the course of the 


quarter. 


Kuwait 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Activity in retail trade in Kuwait con- 
tinued good during October, although there 
was evidence of increased caution by some 
importers. Prices of many foodstuffs and 
items expected to be in short supply because 
of disturbed world political conditions rose 
slightly. Some merchants have been reduc- 
ing import orders because they have found 
they are overstocked. 

An increase was noted in purchases in 
Kuwait by Iraqui traders—particularly of 
Japanese and Indian piece goods. Such pur- 
chases are being made in Kuwait rather than 
by direct import from the producing coun- 
tries, partly because of the immediate avail- 
ability of the items in Kuwait and partly 

cause of the ease of obtaining foreign ex- 
ieee on the Kuwait money market. 

Continuation of private and State build- 
ing programs was noted during the month. 
In some parts of Kuwait City builders must 
install their own power supply because the 
overloaded existing public power company 
cannot accept new customers. A new cus- 
toms-police station is being erected north 
of Jarah, about 15 miles outside Kuwait City 
on the Basra road. 

Further reductions in the labor staff of 
the local oil company occurred during the 
month as certain building projects were 
completed. The first class of young Kuwaitis 
who will take a 2-year course at the com- 
pany’s training school began in mid-October. 
This course is part of a long-range program 
to eventually replace most of the company’s 
skilled foreign workers with Kuwaiti na- 
tionals. 

‘The rupee value of the dollar in the Kuwait 
open market continued to decline from its 
August highs of 5 rupees 6 annas selling, and 
5 rupees 5 annas buying, to selling and buy- 
ing rates on October 16 of 5 rupees 3 annas 
and 5 rupees 2 annas, respectively. The 
Iraqui dinar showed a rise, attributed to a 
demand for dinars to buy Iraqui dates for 
trading with India.—U. S. Consulate, Basra, 
Oct. 25, 1950. 


Mexico 


EXPORTATION OF COTTON PROHIBITED 


Exportation of cotton is strictly prohibited 
by the Mexican Government pending a study 
of cotton stocks available, according to an 
Embassy telegram of October 30, 1950. The 
prohibition, which is temporary, became 
effective October 31. Once the stock posi- 
tion is known, exports will be allowed for 
any surplus cotton which exists in excess 
of domestic needs. 


OFFICIAL PRICES MODIFIED 


New official prices for use in calculating 
Mexican ad valorem export duties have been 
established for the following fractions of the 
export tariff, according to a Ministry of Fi- 
hance Circular published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 25, 1950. The commodi- 
ties and their new prices per gross kilogram 
seme old prices in parentheses) are as fol- 
Ows: 


Tariff Price in pesos 
fraction Commodity New Old 
25-10 Copra cake______. 0.45 (0. 33) 
25-11 Sesame seed cake. _- ee a ( .33) 
25-12 Cottonseed cake ____- ard bys ( .37) 
25-13 Peanut cake....._______- a we ( . 28) 
25-14 Linseed cake_______- es 45 ( . 28) 
25-90 Cottonseed hulls. _--- . 09 ( .05) 
25-91 Cottonseed meal J ae ( . 346) 
25-92 Meal of oleaginous cakes, not 

specified... ____ : . 48 ( . 44) 


The circular carries the usual provisions 
to the effect that for items not included 
therein or in earlier circulars, ad valorem 
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duties will be levied on the invoice value, 
and that the Ministry of Finance will decide 
those cases in which the newly established 
official prices may be applied retroactively. 
The official prices of these items were in- 
creased to adjust them to wholesale prices, 
which of late have been rising steadily. 


Mopvus VIVENDI WITH EL SALVADOR 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“El Salvador”.) 


Portugal 


COMMISSION OF ECONOMIC COORDINATION 
CREATED 


The Portuguese Government has created 
a new Commission of Economic Coordina- 
tion, and has abolished the Corporative 
Technical Council and the Commission for 
Foreign Trade, by decree-law No. 38,008, pub- 
lished in the Diario do Governo of October 
23, 1950, according to a report of October 31 
from the U. S. Embassy in Lisbon. 

The new Commission is described as a 
“general staff” for the Minister of Economy, 
and will assist in the coordination of all 
economic activities of the Government, in- 
cluding ECA aid. Its basic functions are 
defined as follows: 

1. To make studies relative to economic 
‘policy along the following lines: (a) To as- 
sure a balance among production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption, (b) to keep prices 
and wages at a proper level, (c) to assure a 
supply of materials to producers and a fair 
distribution of the national production, and 
(d) to study foreign markets and the possi- 
bilities of expanding exports. 

2. To coordinate the various economic in- 
terests of the country for the purpose of 
assuring the collaboration of the Ministry 
of Economy with the other departments of 
the State and with organisms of interna- 
tional cooperation. 

3. To take necessary measures for the ex- 
ecution of decisions made by the Council of 
Ministers on the subject of foreign trade so 
far as they concern the Minister of Econ- 
omy, including the following: (a) Preparing 
instructions, (b) making suggestions for the 
operation of foreign trade, (c) supplying the 
necessary information for the negotiation of 
commercial agreements, (d) observing care- 
fully the working out of commercial agree- 
ments, and (e) collaborating with the 
Institute of Statistics in matters relative to 
foreign exchange. 

4. Handling such other matters as may be 
assigned to it. The commission will also 
supervise the Gremios and Juntas. 

The commission is to be financed partly 
by the State and partly by contributions of 
the Gremios and Juntas, as was the Cor- 
porative Technical Council. 

The new commission takes over the policy 
functions of the Corporative Technical Coun- 
cil as well as the trade promotion functions 
of the Commission for Foreign Trade, and 
acquires from the latter the administration 
of the Export Promotion Fund. 

The actual function of issuing import 
licenses, formerly exercised by the CTC, is 
given to the Bureau of Commerce in the 
Ministry of Economy. This Bureau may 
delegate its authority to issue import licenses 
to the Gremios and Juntas, as the CTC did 
in some instances. In the case of dollar 
import licenses, the Commission will decide 
how many dollars to allocate to a certain 
category of goods. The Bureau of Com- 
merce has merely the right to decide how 
that amount will be divided among the im- 
porters of products in that particular 
category. 


Spain 


EXCHANGE RATES FOR IMPORTS REVISED 


The special exchange-rate system for im- 
ports into Spain was revised by an order of 


the Ministry of Industry and Commerce, 
dated October 18, and published in the Of- 
ficial State Bulletin of October 22, 1950, 
according to a report of October 26 from the 
the U. S. Embassy at Madrid. 

The order cancels all special rates of ex- 
change previously established for specified 
imports. All import commodities are now 
divided into seven groups, according to 
whether the foreign exchange is to be ob- 
tained from the Foreign Exchange Institute, 
the Madrid free market, or both. 

The Foreign Exchange Institute is to fur- 
nish all foreign exchange for three groups, 
as follows: Group A, coal, coke, and pitch, 
at 16.425 pesetas to the dollar; Group E, 
liquid fuels and tobacco, at 19.71 pesetas to 
the dollar; and Group F, foodstuffs imported 
for distribution under the ration system, at 
the basic “official” rate of 10.95 pesetas to 
the dollar. 

The other groups, for which part or all of 
the foreign exchange must be obtained on 
the Madrid free market, are as follows: 

Group B. For products in this group, 60 
percent of the exchange must be obtained 
from the Foreign Exchange Institute at 
16.425 pesetas to the dollar, and 40 percent 
on the free market. The products affected 
are metallic ores; iron, copper, and alumi- 
num scrap; copper and copper alloys; 
rasorite; phosphate rock; staves; nails, wood 
shavings and strips for packing; tin plate; 
pit props; railroad ties; creosote; seeds of all 
kinds; and tallow. 

Group C. For this group, 60 percent of 
the exchange must be obtained from the 
Institute at 21.9 pesetas to the dollar, and 
40 percent on the free market. The products 
affected are ferro-alloys; aluminum and 
aluminum alloys; various metals—mag- 
nesium, manganese, tin, nickel, silicon, 
cobalt, cadmium, chromium, tungsten, mo- 
lybdenum, and the like; fertilizers; insecti- 
cides and fungicides; sulfur; rubber latex; 
raw materials for the processing of rubber; 
balata; raw hides and skins; tanning ma- 
terials; sisal, abaca, jute, and other natural 
hard fibers; wool; and fishing cables and 
cordage. 

Group D. For this group, 40 percent of 
the exchange must be obtained from the 
Institute at 21.9 pesetas to the dollar, and 
60 percent on the free market. The products 
affected are phosphor bronze; magnetic sheet 
steel; coal tar, asphalt, lubricants, and pe- 
troleum jelley; glycerin; oils for industrial 
uses; raw materials for the manufacture of 
abrasives and refractory products; asbestos; 
flax and other soft vegetable fibers; hemp; 
mechanical paper pulp; newsprint; and rail- 
road equipment. 

Group ML. This group includes all import 
commodities not included in the six other 
groups. All exchange for this group must 
be obtained on the free market. 

The Madrid free-market rate has remained 
at approximately 40 pesetas to the dollar 
since establishment of the market on August 
1, 1950. 

Corresponding special exchange rates were 
also established for French, Belgian, and 
Swiss francs; pounds sterling; florins; escu- 
dos; Swedish and Danish crowns; and Mexi- 
can pesos. 

[Announcements concerning the establish- 
ment or modification of special exchange 
rates for imports have appeared in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY sjnce the issue of Novem- 
ber 14, 1949. The creation of the Madrid 
free market was announced in the issue of 
September 4, 1950.] 


Switzerland 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY EFFECTIVE 
(See item appearing under the title “Ger- 
many, Western.’’) 
(Continued on p. 27) 
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of Commerce 


Aviation Produets 


NICARAGUAN LINE GeTs Four AIRCRAFT 


Four additional aircraft were acquired by 
Lineas Aéreas de Nicaragua (LA NICA) with 
the purchase of FANSA /(Flota Aérea 
Nacional) for the sum of 2,090,000 cordobas 
(7 cordobas= US$1). 


Chemicals 


SEARCH FOR ALKALIES, AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Mining and Smelting Co. 
has been granted temporary reserves in 
Western Australia, totaling 5,000 square 
miles, to search for alkalies. Sodium, bar- 
ium, and calcium materials will be sought, 
says the foreign press. 


AUSTRIAN Firm May PRODUCE VARIOUS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


The Linz Nitrogen Works, Austria, is con- 
sidering production of synthetic urea, liquid 
fertilizers, phosphatic and complete fertili- 
zers, and herbicides. Special interest has 
been shown in making synthetic urea for 
livestock feed. 


BrRAZIL’Ss IMPORTS DECLINE IN VALUE, 
First HAtr oF 1950 


Brazil’s imports of chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals in the first half of 1950 decreased 
6.5 percent in value from those in the cor- 
_responding period of 1949, according to 
statistics of the Ministry of Finance. Totals 
were 540,560,000 cruzeiros and 578,674,000 
cruzeiros, respectively (1 cruzeiro—approx- 
imately US$0.05). 


CHILEAN NITRATE EXPORTS MAy RISE 


Exports of Chilean nitrate are expected 
to increase as a result of greater demand for 
this product in the United States. 

A new exchange rate of 50 pesos per dollar 
will apply to sales of exchange derived from 
nitrate exports in place of the 43 rate pre- 
viously used. This concession has been 
made on condition that the Nitrate Sales 
Corporation finance and expansion program 
in Tarapaca Province and complete the solar- 
evaporation plant at Maria Elena by July 
1951. 


INSECTICIDES FOR COTTON WORM, EGYPT 


The Minister of Agriculture, Egypt, is re- 
questing a credit of £E500,000 to buy large 
quantities of insecticides for use in 1951 to 
combat the cotton worm. (£El1 equals $2.87, 
United States currency, postdevaluation.) 
Importers state that the formula to be used 
is a mixture of benzene hexachloride, sulfur, 
talc, and DDT. 


REEXPORT OF DYES, INDIA 


A limited quantity of dyes imported into 
India from soft-currency countries can be 
exported from Bombay under certain condi- 
tions. Exports will be limited to processed 
dyes, not those in their original form. Dyes 
imported from hard-currency countries can- 
not be reexported. 


ICELAND’s IMPORTS MOSTLY FROM U. K. 


Iceland’s imports of chemicals and drugs 
(not including fertilizers) in the first half 
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of 1950 totaled 3,880,000 crowns (9.36 Ice- 
landic crowns equaled US$1, January—March 
19, 1950; after March 19, 16.32.) The prin- 
cipal supplier was the United Kingdom with 
1,556,000 crowns. The United States was 
second, 808,000 crowns, compared with 526,- 
000 in the first half of 1949. Denmark was 
third, 744,000 crowns. 


INDIA PROPOSES STANDARDS FOR GASES 


The Heavy Chemicals (Inorganic) Sec- 
tional Committee of the Indian Standards 
Institution has issued three draft standards 
for industrial gases, covering acetylene, 
compressed oxygen, and carbon dioxide. 
Oxy-acetylene welding has been used exten- 
sively in India, particularly since the out- 
break of World War II, and annual produc- 


tion of acetylene gas is estimated at 2,000,000, 


cubic feet. The standards are expected to 
help greatly in improving the quality of the 
gases used. 

Requirements of composition and suitable 
cylinders are specified; sampling, packing, 
and marketing methods are given. In the 
draft for acetylene, solvent specifications 
also are included. The drafts are in circula- 
tion to elicit review and comments, both in 
India and abroad. 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE FRODUCTION, ITALY 


Fourteen plants in Italy produce calcium 
carbide. Output in 1949 was considerably 
below that of prewar because of electric- 
power shortages. Whereas formerly there 
was an exportable surplus of this material, 
small quantities must now be imported— 
principally from Czechoslovakia—to supple- 
ment domestic production. 


SuLFurRIc-Acip OUTPUT RISES, JAPAN 


As a result of the steady expansion in 
pyrite mining in Japan, production of sul- 
furic acid has increased sharply. It rose to 
275,600 metric tons in August 1950 from 
210,720 tons in August 1949. Henceforth, 
monthly output of this material is expected 
to fluctuate with demand rather than with 
the availability of pyrites, as has been the 
case. 


NETHERLANDS FERTILIZER PRODUCTION UP 


The production index of the Netherlands 
nitrogenous-fertilizer industry rose to 125 in 
April 1950 (1938=100) from 116 in March 
and 98 in February. The index for phos- 
phatic fertilizers reached 211 in April, com- 
pared with 199 in March and 178 in February. 


U. K. MIssION TO PAKISTAN REPORTS 


The United Kingdom Industrial Mission to 
Pakistan, which included representatives of 
the chemical industry, has issued its report. 

Although the Mission was not enthusiastic 
about the establishment of large chemical 
factories, the report states that there is a 
demand for medium-sized plants for specific 
purposes. There also is a need for factories 
to process materials imported in bulk—for 
example, the plant for mixing and packing 
dyes at Karachi. 


USE OF FERTILIZERS, PHILIPPINES 


In its initial 3-month period of operation, 
the Fertilizer Administration, Republic of 
the Philippines, sold 44,882 bags of fertilizers 
to farmers in 28 Provinces, the Secretary of 








— =e. 


Agriculture reports. He states that the years 
of work spent in encouraging farmers to use 
plant foods are beginning to show results. 

A larger volume of sales is expected in the 
coming crop season, especially among rice 
farmers, and orders for additional fertilizer 
materials have been placed abroad. Special 
credit arrangements are being made, and 
agricultural supervisors are _ instructing 
farmers in application methods. 


‘ 
PYRITES FURNACE OPERATING, SPAIN 


The first pyrites furnace at the plant of 
Sociedad Espafiola de Fabricaciones Nitro- 
genadas (Sefanitro) near Bilbao, Spain, be- 
gan operations in September 1950 and 
represents an important step in the fac- 
tory’s production of sulfuric acid. The plant 
is scheduled to be producing at a rate of 
290 metric tons daily within 4 to 6 weeks, 
and the installation of additional equip- 
ment is expected to increase output to 400 
tons. The major portion of the plant is 
destined eventually for the manufacture of 
synthetic nitrogenous fertilizers—at the rate 
of about 120,000 tons annually. 

This subsidiary of Altos Hornos represents 
an outlay of more than 100,000,000 pesetas 
over a period of years (10.95 pesetas—US81, 
Official rate). Although it is unlikely that 
production of fertilizers will be on a large 
scale before 1952, the manufacture of sulfuric 
acid will afford a return on the investment, 
which has hitherto been unremunerative. 
The new plant is expected to provide an out- 
let for the gases from the parent steel mill. 


CODLING-MOTH CONTROL, SOUTH AFRICA 


A considerable portion of the South Afri- 
can pear crop has been unsuitable for mar- 
keting because of the ravages of the codling 
moth. This pest is now largely controlled 
by the use of DDT sprays during critical 
growing periods, and the bulk of the fruit 
can be harvested and sold. 


£ouTH AFRICA FIGHTS BOLLWORM 


The South African Department of Agricul- 
ture has assisted cotton growers in an ex- 
tensive campaign to eradicate the bollworm 
with the use of DDT and benzene hexachlo- 
ride. The Division of Entomology of the 
Department is preparing recommendations 
for the purchase of sprays and equipment 
needed to protect future crops. Virtually 
no spraying program was conducted in the 
past, and production of cotton varied con- 
siderably from year to year. 


U. K.’s Aucust Exports HIGH 


The recent high level of chemical exports 
from the United Kingdom was sustained in 
August 1950, states the British press. Ex- 
ports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors 
were valued at £9,248,922, compared with 
£6,594,864 in August 1949. However, the 
total was slightly less than the record high 
attained in July 1950—£9,319,269. 

Outstanding items were ammonium sul- 
fate, ammonium nitrate, soda ash, caustic 
soda, and tar oils. 


CHLORINE STUDY, VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan Development Corporation 
has begun a study to determine the eco- 
nomic prospects of a plant to produce chlo- 
rine and its derivatives. Domestic marine 
salt reserves would be used as raw material. 
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Drugs 
ANTIMALARIALS NEEDED IN PAKISTAN 


Three thousand Pakistan villages were 
seriously affected by floods when the Ravi, 
Chenab, and Sutlej Rivers rolled over the 
Punjab plains during September 1950. 
Thousands were made homeless, irrigation 
canals were breached, and rail and road com- 
munications were interrupted. 

The incidence of malaria has greatly in- 
creased, it being estimated that there are 
now more than 1,300,000 carriers in the area, 
or approximately eight times the number 
before the floods. Although the greatest 
need now is for antimalaria drugs, it is be- 
lieved that dysentery and respiratory diseases 
will be a serious problem later. The area 
has been divided into 50 sections of 60 vil- 
lages each for purposes of relief and rehabili- 
tation. 


TAIWAN CORPORATION To BE 
LIQUIDATED 


The Provincial Government of Taiwan 
(Formosa) has decided to liquidate its Tai- 
wan Medical & Chemical Supplies Corpora- 
tion. This is a reorganization of factories 
of Japanese pharmaceutical companies taken 
over by Chinese authorities after VJ-day. 
Property of the corporation will be handed 
over to the Bank of Taiwan for disposal in 
payment of the company’s debts. 


Fats & Oils 


FRIDUCTION AND IMPORT REQUIREMENTS, 
CosTa RICA 


Costa Rica, totally dependent on the out- 
side world for wheat flour, is also heavily 
dependent on imports for edible fats and 
oils, both animal and vegetable. Estimated 
total annual consumption of edible fats and 
oils is 6,680 metric tons, of which some 4,800 
tons are hog lard and 1,880 tons are veg- 
etable oils or their derivatives. In the year 
which began August 1950, domestic produc- 
tion is expected to be only 2,300 tons, 
consisting of 1,500 tons of lard and 800 tons 
of edible vegetable oils. 

Imports of lard in 1949 amounted to 2,295 
metric tons, about twice the quantity re- 
ceived in each of the two preceding years. 
Hog lard is classified for import purposes as 
a basic necessity, so it is in the first cat- 
egory of imports. Import permits are read- 
ily obtained, but the necessary United States 
dollar exchange must be purchased at the 
street rate rather than at the official rate 
of 5.6 colones to the United States dollar, 
as are articles in the highest or preferential 
category. 

Costa Rica normally obtains edible veg- 
etable-oil requirements from domestically 
produced sesame, copra, and peanuts and 
from imported sesame seed and copra. 
There are several thousand acres of African 
oil palms now planted on the west-coast low- 
lands, and harvest and domestic recovery 
of the oil will begin on several hundred 
acres during the August 1950—July 1951 
period. Althouzh at first the oil will be 
exported, it is probable that diversion to 
domestic use will follow as full-scale pro- 
duction is attained. 


OILSEED PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Sample surveys of the Canadian flaxseed 
and soybean acreages indicate estimated pro- 
duction of 4,911,000 and 3,096,000 bushels, 
respectively. Production of flaxseed in 1949 
was only 2,284,000 bushels. It is expected 
that heavy frost damage in the Prairie 
Provinces will reduce the 1950 flaxseed-crop 
estimate considerably, however, and trade 
sources indicate that production is more 
likely to approximate 4,000,000 bushels. 

The increase in flaxseed acreage this year 
followed the very small 1949 crop. The flax- 
seed carry-over from the 1948 crop was more 
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than 10,000,000 bushels; and with an un- 
certain market and the absence of price 
support, 1949 plantings were very low. At 
the beginning of the 1950 planting season 
the situation looked better, and the acreage 
was increased to the indicated level. The 
limited optimism of the producers has been 
justified. Heavy stocks of flaxseed have been 
liquidated and prices stabilized at satisfac- 
tory levels. 

Canadian acreage in soybeans in 1950 again 
is reaching a new record level with an ex- 
pected production of approximately 3,096,000 
bushels, compared with 2,605,000 in 1949. 
New varieties have permitted production to 
be expanded over wider areas within the 
Province of Ontario. In addition, better 
prices, an increased market, and more gen- 
eral use of combine harvesting have stimu- 
lated the widespread growing of soybeans. 

The sunflower-seed crop is expected to be 
only 10,350,000 pounds, compared with 27,- 
000,000 pounds in 1949. Rapeseed acreage 
reached the lowest level since this crop was 
introduced in 1943, and heavy frosts reduced 
yields considerably. Current production is 
estimated at 420,000 pounds, compared with 
17,000,000 pounds in 1949. 

Rapeseed was originally introduced in Can- 
ada to provide needed marine-engine lubri- 
cating oil; but demand for rapeseed oil in 
Canada has been very small of late, and 
production has declined to the indicated 
low level. The future of rapeseed produc- 
tion is uncertain, and the only crushing 
plant has been operating on a part-time 
basis. 


CANADIAN MARGARINE DECISION UPHELD BY 
LONDON PrRIvy COUNCIL 


On October 17, the Privy Council in Lon- 
don, England, upheld the margarine decision 
rendered almost 2 years ago by the Canadian 
Supreme Court, which had declared that the 
legislation that had banned, for many years, 
the manufacture and sale of margarine in 
Canada was ultra vires of Parliament, as it 
related to civil rights within each Province, 
and was, therefore, invalid. The Supreme 
Court’s decision of December 1948, however, 
stated that the ban against importation of 
margarine into Canada is within the power 
of Parliament. In other words, margarine 
may not be imported, but its ingredients 
may be imported, and margarine itself may 
be manufactured and sold in Canada. 

The following table shows the production 
of margarine, by months, since it first be- 
came legal in January 1949. If the first 3 
or 4 months of 1949—when the industry was 
just beginning—are not considered, it will 
be noted that production in 1950 is about 
the same as in 1949, and this may indicate 
the level to be expected in the future. 


Margarine Production in Canada 


[In thousands of pounds] 











Month 1949 1950 

PE oi I, a adieen 1, 030 7, 998 
hi TORE of SOE REAR ats 3, 354 8, 712 
UME tnd acta n ci antayiituns 7, 349 11, 003 
+ ER EE IR: 7, 326 7, 190 
Ben... oiwheticaliagenekwuwewe 7, 200 8, 019 
MUN Ceccstertince uote tae th eee 6, 972 6,115 
\ SES. Tes AP 5, 525 5, 892 
August PRAY bE ST 7, 287 6, 710 
PENNING 's 255. Sh 20o— Ince odin 7, 035 7, 962 
a a A RS SRD er Aad A. Deer ie 
November. - Ay Si 
December GWU f. See ccccdue 

Total 9 months___.._.-.- 53, 078 69, 601 

Total 12 months___.__.- TWOP Tha Siinnl hob 

| 








Source: D. B. S., Margarine Statistics, September 
1950. 


Meantime, butter consumption has de- 
clined somewhat in Canada. Butter con- 
sumption had averaged 28.6 pounds per 
capita for the 5 years prior to 1949. In 1949 


it was about 23.4 pounds and was at the 
rate of about 25 pounds for the first 9 months 
of 1950. 


LOWER PEANUT PRODUCTION, CUBA 


Cuban peanut production during the 
1950—51.crop year is forecast at about 8,500,- 
000 pounds, compared with 17,500,000 pounds 
last year. Lower production is resulting 
from decreased plantings. Local crushers 
allegedly cannot pay the official price of 
$4 per quintal (101.4 pounds), unshelled, 
to growers and still compete with imported 
edible oils. 

Local oil-crushing plants are inoperative 
because of the currently large stocks of im- 
ported edible oils. Actual oil output during 
the year may not exceed 1,590,000 pounds, 
compared with 3,800,000 pounds last year. 

The local outlook for Cuban peanut pro- 
duction is dim. Growers have been endeav- 
oring to obtain protection from the Cuban 
Government. For some time a draft decree 
has been under consideration which would 
prohibit the local mixing, stocking, or mar- 
keting of mixed, flavored, or colored edible 
oils. If enacted, this decree would adversely 
affect imports of United States soybean oil, 
which is usually flavored locally and mar- 
keted under a Cuban brand. It is question- 
able whether promulgation of such a decree 
would materially help peanut producers, in- 
asmuch as olive oil has declined sufficiently 
in price to be competitive with peanut oil. 


GERMANY WANTs To RESUME WHALING 
OPERATIONS 


In the last years before World War II, 
Germany’s consumption of whale oil aver- 
aged 180,000 metric tons per year, or about 
37 percent of the world’s production at that 
time. During Germany’s drive for self- 
sufficiency in the 1930’s, its whaling fleet 
was expanded to comprise 5 German-owned 
and 2 chartered factory ships and more than 
60 killer boats. Germany was thus able 
largely to meet domestic demand with its 
own production. A number of refineries 
and hardening plants were constructed to 
process the landed whale oil, which became 
a very important ingredient in the produc- 
tion of margarine and other edible fats. 

The postwar disposition of the five Ger- 
man-owned factory ships is as follows: (1) 
Jan Wellem—sunk in Narvik during the war, 
later raised and scrapped in England; (2) 
Walter Rau—damaged during the war, after- 
wards delivered to Norway, now operating 
under the Norwegian flag as Kosmos IV; (3) 
Unitas—taken over by England under the 
name of Empire Victory (this ship was owned 
by German Unilever concerns); (4) Sued- 
meer—fate unknown, presumed sunk; (5) 
Wikinger—delivered to the U. S. S. R.; now 
operating under name Slava. 

No German firm may now operate a whal- 
ing vessel under the German flag, because 
of restrictions by the occupying powers. 
Before the 1950-51 season, no German firm 
had a part in the operation of a whaling 
vessel under any other flag. The former 
American T-2 tanker, Herman F. Whiton, 
however, is expected to operate in the Ant- 
arctic in the 1950-51 season under the Pana- 
manian flag for the Erste Deutsche Walfang 
Gesellschaft, a Hamburg firm. 

Norway is the only country now producing 
whale oil in excess of domestic demand. 
Norwegian whaling fleets produce about 180,- 
000 metric tons of oil per year, of which only 
30,000 tons are needed to satisfy the home 
market. The only other large producer, Eng- 
land, has placed whale oil under Govern- 
ment control, none is exported, and large 
quantities (50,000 tons in 1949) are imported 
from Norway. The result is that Germany 
has been able to obtain only 10 percent as 
much whale oil as before the war and has 
had to pay a price eight times as great as 
the prewar average. 

German margarine factories, accustomed 
during the 1930’s to using hydrogenated 
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whale oil because of its good emulsifying and 
keeping qualities, have been forced to 
modify their processes to make use of other 
materials because of the lack of a German 
whaling fleet. In addition, the German 
plants devoted to the refining and hydro- 
genation of whale oil are suffering from lack 
of business, as Norway, to keep its own re- 
fineries and hydrogenators in operation, re- 
portedly has made sales of crude whale oil 
to Germany only at prices above the Nor- 
wegian domestic price and conditioned upon 
the purchase, at prices little above the cost 
of the crude oil, of “Margarit’’ or the hard- 
ened whale oil. The German refineries have 
been unable to meet this competition. 

The best substitute for whale oil is herring 
oil. The supply of this oil also is to a large 
degree controlled by Norway, whose fisher- 
men land about 15-20 percent of the world 
catch of herring. In any case, herring-oil 
prices have also increased about 700 percent 
over the prewar figure, and only small quan- 
tities are available. 

In the 1930’s, one of Germany’s whaling 
fleets used Bremerhaven as a home port and 
brought increased income to the city. The 
Bremerhaven Industrie- und Handelskammer 
is supporting German efforts to have the 
whaling prohibition lifted. 


VEGETABLE-OIL OUTPUT, IRAN 


Preliminary estimates of 1950 production 
of vegetable oils in Iran place the total at 
about 11,230 metric tons. This is approxi- 
mately 15 percent or 1,470 tons higher than 
the 1949 production of 9,760 metric tons, 
and is 22 percent higher than the 1948 pro- 
duction of 9,208 metric tons. 

Production of cottonseed oil during the 
current year is estimated at approximately 
4,500 metric tons, which is 1,200 tons or 38 
percent greater than the 3,300 metric tons 
produced in 1949. Castor oil is second in 
production, the 1950 yield being estimated 
at 2,900 metric tons, the same amount as was 
produced in both 1948 and 1949. Production 
of 1,100 tons of sesame oil, 1,000 tons of olive 
oil, 1,000 tons of poppyseed oil, 540 tons of 
linseed oil, and 190 tons of other oils is 
approximately the same as for 1949. 


WHALE- AND SPERM-OIL PRICES RISING, 
.- 


Recent developments in the whale-oil 
market indicate that prices for the 1950-51 
output will be higher than for that of 
1949-50, with quotations in mid-September 
1950 reaching £110 per long ton, compared 
with £80 per ton paid by the Ministry of Food 
fcr the 1949-50 catch. (£1—US$2.80; 1 long 
ton=2,240 pounds.) Although sperm-oil 
prices have firmed somewhat, they were Still 
reported to be between £55 and £60 per ton, 
compared with about £57 per ton prevailing 
in May 1950. 

The Hector Whaling Co. has announced 
that its subsidiary, United Whalers, has sold 
to the Ministry of Food on a forward basis 
the entire 1950-51 output of whale oil of the 
“Balaena” expedition at £100 per long ton. 
This expedition is the largest in the United 
Kingdom and will probably set the scale of 
values for other sales. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, MALAYA 


Despite some increase in palm-oil produc- 
tion in the first half of 1950 and the higher 
price, exports were nearly 10 percent below 
those of the corresponding months in 1949. 
This appears to be due partly to an increase 
in local consumption by soap and oleomar- 
garine producers and partly to an increase 
in stocks. There is unlikely to be any sig- 
nificant change in exports until about 1953, 
when newly planted palm trees will begin 
to mature and output is expected to increase. 
The increase in palm-kernel exports is con- 
sistent with the increased output, which also 
permitted some increase in stocks. 

The United Kingdom was Malaya’s princi- 
pal buyer of palm oil in the first 6 months of 
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this year, taking 25,715 tons or 96 percent of 
the total. Principal recipients of palm ker- 
nels were Sweden, Netherlands, Denmark, and 
the United Kingdom, in that order. No palm 
oil or palm kernels have been exported to 
the United States since the liberation of 
Malaya. 

Copra shipments from Malaya in January- 
June 1950 were nearly 80 percent greater 
than in the first half of 1949. The large in- 
crease was made possible primarily because 
of higher imports (largely from Indonesia), 
although there was also an increase in local 
production. Leading countries of destina- 
tion were Sweden, Netherlands, Denmark, 
and Poland. No Malayan copra has been ex- 
ported to the United States since 1946. 

There was little net change in the local 
outturn of coconut oil, and exports in Jan- 
uary—June 1950 were practically the same as 
a@ year earlier. Malaya’s best customer for 
coconut oil was the Republic of India, which 
took about 8,000 tons or 30 percent of the 
total. The Netherlands and Italy were other 
ranking buyers. 

Malaya is a large net importer of copra 
cake, and exports are, therefore, of little 
significance. 


Malaya: Production and Exports of Speci- 
jied Fat and Oil Products, 1949 and First 
6 Months of 1950 


{In long tons] 


Production Exports 
Item January-June; January-June 
A Gee Ged RRR 

| 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 

Coconut oil__.._| 90,962) 46,520} 41, 809| 27,126) 27, 250 
0 ae 122, 937; 53, 760) 66,821) 30, 834) 55, 483 
Copra cake._--. | 60,946) 27, 498) 27, 223 81) 252 
Palm kerneis....| 10,459; 4,890) 6,455) 4,195) 4,948 
Palm oil.......-| 50,561) 24,297) 26,040) 29, 447) 26, 692 


| | 


Source: Official Malayan Statistics. 


Feathers & Furs 


MARKETING OF NORWEGIAN FuR IMPROVED 


Marketing conditions in the Norwegian fur 
trade have improved as a result of the fol- 
lowing recent developments: Prices have in- 
creased on mink and fox skins; under a 
l-year standard compensation plan, money 
earned from fox-fur exports could be used 
to pay for imports of textiles and luxury 
goods; controls on imports of fox furs were 
lifted by many countries; demand for fox 
furs improved; and supplies of fox furs have 
been reduced because of lower output in 
Norway and other important producing coun- 
tries during the past 2 or 3 years. 

Norway’s Central Bureau of Statistics esti- 
mates total exports of silver-fox skins in 
January—July 1950, at 61,800 pieces; blue fox, 
64,600 pieces; platinum-fox skins, 5,900 
pieces; and mink skins, 41,000 pieces. These 
figures compare with 49,000, 30,900, 4,100, and 
13,700 pieces, respectively, in the correspond- 
ing period of 1949. 


Foodstutts 


CoFFEE, BRAZIL 


The weather continued abnormally dry 
throughout the central Brazilian coffee-pro- 
ducing region during July and August, but 
light to moderate rains fell in September. 
Although the 1951 harvest probably has al- 
ready suffered moderate damage from 
drought and recent rains have improved 
prospects substantially, additional rains are 
badly needed. If they are received, an aver- 
age harvest in 1951 is possible. 

Supplies available for export during the 
remainder of the 1950-51 marketing year are 
calculated as follows: 





Rags of 
60 kilograms 
Visible stocks, Aug. 31, 1950 6, 893, 227 
Estimated ‘‘farm dispatches,’’ Sept. 1, 1950, 
to May 31, 1951 1 10, 523, 383 
Total supply for export, port consumption, 
and coastwise shipments, Sept. 1, 1950, to 
June 30, 1951 17, 416, 610 
Estimated port consumption and coastwise 
shipments, Sept. 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951 916, 667 
Estimated supply for export, including port 
stocks ; 16, 499, 943 
! This figure is based on the Embassy’s estimate of 
15,100,000 bags to be available for shipment to port from 
the 1950 harvest. 


The exportable supply shown in the fore- 
going tabulation includes port stocks which 
are needed for the efficient functioning of 
the export market and which normally 
amount to 3,000,000—3,500,000 bags. Deduct- 
ing 3,000,000 bags from the estimated total 
would leave 13,499,943 bags available for 
export during the remainder of the 1950-51 
marketing year, compared with 13,275,930 
bags exported during the same period of 
1949-50. 

Monthly exports in July and August ex- 
ceeded 1,500,000 bags, the largest volume 
since November 1949. This level of exports 
was considered very satisfactory in view ox 
the much higher prices ruling this year. Ex- 
ports in July totaled 1,506,639 bags, of whicu 
1,198.057 bags went to the United States, 
50,819 bags to Sweden, and 31,913 bags to 
Belgium. Of the 1,569,412 bags exported in 
August, the United States took 1,033,766 bags, 
Belgium and Luxembourg, 76,166 bags; Neth- 
erlands, 58,858 bags; and Sweden, 56,693 bags. 


General Produets 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE IN JEWELRY 


During the 3-month period May, June, 
and July 1950, Australian imports of jewelry 
and fancy goods totaled A£2,034,000 ($4,556,- 
000); goods in the amount of A£734,000 ($1,- 
644,000) arrived in July, compared with 
A£471,000 ($1,496,600) worth in July 1949. 

Exports during the same 3-month period 
amounted to A£112,000 (250,880); July ex- 
ports accounted for A£40,000 ($89,600), com- 
pared with A£25,000 ($80,500) worth in July 
1949. 


BERLIN CHAMBER OF HANDICRAFT FOUNDED 


The Chamber of Handicraft and Trades of 
Berlin, Germany, was founded in October 
1950, at which time it was stated that 38,000 
enterprises with 140,000 employees have an 
annual turn-over of 700,000,000 marks. At 
the first meeting of the chamber, attended 
by the President and the Economics Minis- 
ter of the Federal Republic of Germany, it 
was pointed out that the handicraft in- 
dustry has a great task to perform in the 
education and training of youth. 


UMBRELLA IMPORTS, ETHIOPIA 


Imports of umbrellas into Ethiopia during 
the 3-month period December 10, 1949, to 
March 9, 1950, amounted to 55,864 units 
valued at E$53,523 (US$21,409). The United 
States does not participate in this trade at 
present. 


Iron & Steel 


REOPENING OF GERMAN STEEL WORKS 
URGED 


The Government of the Federal Republic 
of Germany has been urged by the Braun- 
schweig Chamber of Industry and Commerce 
to reactivate the largely dismantled steel 
works and rolling mill at Watenstedt- 
Salzgitter as one means of increasing the to- 
tal supply of steel in Germany and in order 
to make effective use of the 2,000,000,000 tons 
of low-grade Salzgitter iron ores. Additional 
arguments advanced in support of this plan 
were, first, that, according to a comparison 
made in March 1950, pig iron could be pro- 
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duced at Salzgitter for 113.47 Deutsche marks 
per metric ton, while the cost in the Ruhr 
was 116.46; and, second, that consuming in- 
dustries nearer Salzgitter than the Ruhr 
would benefit through the lower freight rates 
to be charged on material from the first- 
named area. 

Reactivation of these works presumably 
must await lifting of the present 11,100,000- 
metric-ton ceiling in effect on German steel 

roduction. Actually this ceiling was ex- 
ceeded slightly in the 1949-50 production 
year, the approximately 1 percent excess be- 
ing permitted to avoid having to shut down 
parts of the industry in the closing days of 
September. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS STABLE 


Brazil’s imports of iron and steel products 
were only slightly lower during the first half 
of 1950 than in the corresponding period of 
1949. Purchases of plain and barbed wire, 
iron and steel pipe, and structural steel in- 
creased, but not quite enough to completely 
offset reductions in receipts of tin plate and 
“other iron and steel.” A summary of the 
trade in iron and steel products during the 
first 6 months of 1949 and 1950 is given in 
the accompanying table. 


Brizilian Imports of Iron and Steel 
Materials 


[In metric tons] 


| 

| January-June 
Product |—_—_________ 

| 1950 | 1949 


a . | 


| 20,049 | 16, 086 


Barbed wire 

Plain wire .---| 21,496 | 16, 683 

Tin plate | 19,094 + 26,301 

Structural steel ....--| 5,501 | 4,449 

Iron and steel pipe - ...-| 24,245 | 22,078 

Other iron and steel | 8,619 | 14,158 
Total... ; | 99, 004 99, 755 


PRODUCTION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Although pig-iron production and exports 
by the Koninklijke Nederlandsche Hoogovens 
en Staalfabrieken N. V.—whose plant at 
Ijmuiden, Netherlands, comprises nearly all 
the iron and steel industry of the country— 
declined in the fiscal year 1949-50, the com- 
pany’s output of heavy plates and thin 
sheets, both items in strong demand, in- 
creased. The decline in pig-iron production 
reflects the temporary withdrawal of one of 
the company’s blast furnaces for repairs and 
relining, rather than the reduction in ex- 
port demand which the company had felt 
toward the close of the preceding fiscal year 
and which persisted well into 1949-50. The 
reduced export sales did reflect this trend in 
demand, but the year was marked by the 
return of Netherlands pig iron to United 
States markets, aided initially by the Nether- 
lands Government's regulations in regard to 
export dollars. Subsequent increases in 
world prices of pig iron improved the com- 
petitive position of the Netherlands product 
as the year ended. 


Fiscal year ! 

s 1948-49 1949-50 
Pig iron ?___.___.....metric tons.. 456, 615 423, 423 
Cast-iron pipe... do___. 25, 552 28, 602 
Heavy plates.....____.___- do 100,128 125, 437 
Thin sheets_- SRI AAS PL SIY 53, 565 60, 172 
er enti. ...............d0.... 21, 201 37,316 

: Fiscal year ended March 31. 

Of which 288,769 tons was exported in 1948-49 and 
205,961 tons in 1949-50. 

' Output reduced in order to increase production of 
plates. 


TUNISIAN AuGusT IRON-OrE OvTPUT Up, 
Exports Down 


There were 71,284 metric tons of iron ore 
mined in Tunisia during August, an increase 
of more than 10,000 tons over July’s 61,036 
tons. Of the August total, 61,504 tons were 
mined at Djerissa, 8,063 tons at Douaria, and 
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1,717 tons at Tamera. All of the ore mined 
is nonphosphorous. 

In contrast to production, exports de- 
clined to only 50,070 tons in August from 
67,831 tons during the preceding month. 
The largest share of this total—33,326 tons— 
went to British consumers; 9,652 tons were 
sent to the United States; and 7,092 tons 
were shipped to Germany. 

The reduced volume of exports sent more 
iron ore into stocks, so that at the end of 
August these totaled 107,183 metric tons, of 
which 18,853 tons were at the mines and 
88,330 tons were at Tunisian ports. 


Leather & Produets 


EXPORTS OF QUEBRACHO EXTRACT, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentine exports of quebracho extract 
amounted to 78,557 metric tons in the first 
half of 1950, compared with 65,594 tons in 
the like period of 1949. This increase was 
attributable partly to greater United States 
purchases, which exceeded those in the 1949 
period by about 8,000 tons, and also to sizable 
sales to Eastern European countries. 

Exports to the United States, the largest 
buyer, totaled 36,702 tons, compared with 
28,749 tons in the corresponding period of 
1949. 


NOVELTY PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ITALY 


Italian production of leather novelties, 
including cigarette cases, billfolds, book 
covers, and jewelry boxes, is said to be valued 
at about US$1,500,000 a year. Leather from 
locally produced calf, kid, and sheep skins, 
silk from northern Italy, and both locally 
manufactured and imported gold leaf are 
the principal raw materials used. 

Leather novelties valued at $800,000 are 
exported annually to the United States, 
$48,000 to South America, and $3,200 to other 
European countries. 

If war-production needs do not interfere, 
output and trade in the future will continue 
to be favorable, manufacturers believe. 


Motion Pictures 


AFGHANISTAN INDUSTRY GROWING 


Afghanistan has in operation four thea- 
ters, with a total seating capacity of 3,000. 
There are also four theaters under construc- 
tion. Admission prices range from 1.25 to 10 
afghanis, and the average is 2.50 afghanis 
(16.8 afghanis=US$1). Attendance during 
the past year is estimated at approximately 
500,000, and yearly gross income for all thea- 
ters was about 1,300,000 afghanis. The 
Cinema Department of the Ministry of Inte- 
rior is in the initial stages of planning a 
16-mm. film entertainment program in which 
portable machines will be used for exhibiting 
in rural areas. It hopes to have two trucks 
in operation by 1951. 

During the year ended March 20, 1950, 
about 110 feature films were imported—65 
Indian, 25 French, 15 United States, and 5 
British. Because of high rental fees, fewer 
United States films were imported than 
during the preceding year. Most of the films 
now exhibited are imported via Iran. Per- 
sian subtitles, presumably added in Tehran, 
are on all English- and French-language 
films. During the past year 15 United States 
films were imported from Tehran at a rental 
of about $100 a film. The Director of Films 
for the Ministry of the Interior claims that 
Afghanistan would like to import United 
States films of higher quality but cannot 
obtain them in Tehran at a rental fee of 
less than $5,000. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRIA 


With the signing of the West German— 
Austrian film exchange in July 1950, the 
Austrian film industry was guaranteed a 
market for a production of 20 to 25 films a 
year. A general overhauling of the industry 


is to be carried out, with enlargement and 
modernization of studios and concentration 
of film-making in Vienna, where production 
costs are lower than in the Province studios. 
The Thiersee studios in Tyrol will be kept 
in operation, however, as joint Austrian-Ger- 
man films can be made at Thiersee at a cost 
about 40 percent cheaper than in West Ger- 
many. At the beginning of the third quar- 
ter of 1950 there were three films in process 
of production and four others were sched- 
uled to start. Six films are scheduled to 
start production during the fourth quarter 
of 1950. 

Under the Soviet-United States agreement 
for exchange of films in Austria, United 
States films had 35 playing dates in the 
Soviet Zone during July 1950, 42 in August, 
and 35 in September. In this period Soviet 
films had the same number of playing dates 
in the United States Zone. During these 3 
months, 14 United States films were released 
in the Soviet Zone. Future playing of United 
States films in the U.S. S. R. Zone depends 
on the number of Soviet films shown in the 
United States Zone. Inasmuch as the de- 
mand for Soviet pictures in the United States 
Zone is limited, prospects are not encourag- 
ing. Only 19 playing dates were scheduled 
for October. : 

Growing official concern is being expressed 
in Austria over the great number of gangster 
and murder films exhibited, their influence 
on Austrian youth, and increasing juvenile 
delinquency. In Austria, children under 16 
are permitted to attend only movies that 
have been passed as suitable for their age. 
No provision is made for youths over 16; 
however, the age limit may be raised to 20 
years. 

There are in Austria 1,023 motion-picture 
theaters exhibiting 35-mm. films, with a 
total seating capacity of 280,000. 


THEATER-EQUIPMENT MARKET IN BRAZIL 


A large and steadily expanding theater in- 
dustry in Brazil makes that country an ex- 
cellent market for theater equipment. All 
types of such equipment are now being made 
in Brazil, but a substantial part of the coun- 
try’s requirements are still being imported, 
principally film projectors, sound equipment, 
and projector carbons. The United States 
appears to be the principal foreign supplier, 
although European competition is now being 
felt, especially for projectors. Germany is 
expected to get a more important share of 
the projector market in the future. A num- 
ber of Brazilian motion-picture studios are 
reequipping their installations. Low fixed- 
ceiling theater admission prices have re- 
tarded new theater construction. 

There are 1,736 35-mm. theaters in Brazil, 
with a total of approximately 1,071,560 seats. 
Projector units of United States origin cur- 
rently account for about half of the esti- 
mated 4,000 units in use. European pro- 
jectors, including prewar German and new 
British, French, and Dutch machines, ac- 
count for an estimated 35 percent of all 
machines in use, and Brazilian projectors 
make up the remainder. Trade sources es- 
timate the demand for new projector equip- 
ment at about 600 units a year through 1952. 
Domestic sources are expected to supply 
about half of the required number. United 
States manufacturers probably will feel 
keener competition from Europe, princi- 
pally from the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many. Brazilian projectors have been 
successful in competing with imported ma- 
chines, chiefly because of price. The pre- 
vailing complaint is that domestically 
produced projectors wear out quickly. 

Brazil is an excellent market for im- 
ported projector spare parts and projector 
carbons. Trade sources estimate annual 
carbon requirements at about 1,500,000 units. 
As a rule only the better theaters in the 
larger cities, about 80 or 90 in all Brazil, 
have air-conditioning installations. Public 
reaction to air conditioning is extremely fa- 
vorable, and some of the better theaters are 
fairly good markets for such equipment. 
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Theaters being constructed in Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo, about 20 in all, offer addi- 
tional sales opportunities. 

Four studios in Rio de Janeiro and three 
in Sao Paulo produce entertainment films 
and in 1949 made 17 feature-length pictures. 
The seven studios are reported to have 12 
stages. One additional studio, with three 
stages, is now being built in Sao Paulo and 
may be completed by the end of 1950. 
Until recently all Brazilian studios have 
been working with equipment of relatively 
poor quality. The current trend, however, 
is to reequip with modern imported equip- 
ment, in order to produce pictures better 
able to compete in quality with imported 
productions. The Companhia Cinemato- 
grafica Veru Cruz of Sao Paulo with its new 
studios was the first to invest heavily in 
modern installations. 


FILM DISTRIBUTION IN INDIA 


The Bombay Board of Film Censors ex- 
amined 254 film titles during July and Au- 
gust, including 65 feature films, 107 short 
subjects, 30 news reels, and 52 feature trail- 
ers. Of the feature films reviewed 34 were 
Indian films, 26 were from the United States, 
2 were British, 2 Russian, and 1 French. The 
Board completely banned 1 Russian fea- 
ture film and ordered deletions from 12 
United States and 14 Indian features. 

Soviet films had a 1-week screening at a 
large English-language theater during the 
Soviet Cine Art Festival held in Bombay 
September 29 through October 5. Following 
negotiations between the Government of In- 
dia and the Supreme Commander for Allied 
Powers in Tokyo, Indian films will be ex- 
hibited in Japan for the first time. A recent 
press note revealed that SCAP had granted 
a license for this purpose and that the first 
film had been selected by the Government 
of India. Superimposed titles in Japanese 
are being prepared for this film. 

The following table gives the number of 
feature films released in India during 1948, 
1949, and the first 8 months of 1950: 


Feature Films Released in India 





7. : +s 1950 

Country of origin | 1948 | 1949 (Jan.-Aug.) 
eee eae ; , 264 232 152 
United States “ee 258 193 116 
United Kingdom tad 29 12 | 14 
Rs = 9 | 8 | 7 
France i 2 | we 1 
Australia__- Re ee een oes 1 


Total ack anes 562 | 445 291 


CENSORSHIP IN NEw ZEALAND 


During the year ended March 31, 1950, 408 
feature films and 1,170 short subjects were 
presented for censorship in New Zealand. 
Of the feature films reviewed 320 were 
United States productions, 73 were British, 
and the remaining few came from other 
countries. No films were rejected outright; 
but 210 deletions involving 143 films were 
made. 

A form of film censorship which restricts 
theater audiences to a minimum age limit 
by the issuance of a “conditional” cer- 
tificate rather than by drastically cutting 
the film has been under experiment. The 
conditional certificate excludes children 
under a specified age from seeing films con- 
sidered unsuitable, and makes it possible 
for adults to see films which might other- 
wise have to be cut drastically or banned. 
Since introduction of the conditional cer- 
tificate 6 films have been so designated. 

The New Zealand National Film Unit pro- 
duces documentary, instructional, travel, 
and news-reel films. In 1949 the Unit pro- 
duced 40 news reels, 16 one-reel films, 3 two- 
reel films, and 2 four-reel films. All black 
and white films are made on 35-mm. film, 
and reduction-printing 16-mm. copies are 
made for nontheatrical use. Color films are 
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shot on 16-mm, film and some are blown up 
to 35-mm. prints for theatrical distribution. 
During 1950 the Unit completed the pro- 
duction of a 9,000-foot film of the British 
Empire games staged in Auckland during 
February 1950 and a five-reel story film en- 
titled “Journey for Three.” 


MOTION-PICTURE ACTIVITIES IN JAPAN 


In 1949 the Japanese film industry pro- 
duced an average of 13 feature films monthly, 
compared with 6 a month in 1946, 8 in 1947, 
and 10 in 1948. Three news reels are being 
produced weekly and several are released at 
longer intervals, compared with only 1 when 
the war ended. Because of financial diffi- 
culties, an average of only 8 documentary 
films are being produced monthly, half the 
postwar peak in April 1947. There were 2,217 
commercial motion-picture theaters in oper- 
ation in Japan at the end of 1949, compared 
with 1,963 in 1943, and 1,008 when the war 
ended. 

United States and other educational films 
adapted by the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers for use in Japan were seen 
in 1949 by audiences exceeding 280,000,000. 
In addition to showings made possible by 
1,200 16-mm. projectors loaned to schools, 
public halls, associations, and other organi- 
zations, 35-mm. prints are being made avail- 
able for showings on regular programs in 
commercial motion-picture theaters. Prints 
of 132 film titles have been released and new 
subjects are being prepared for release at 
the rate of 5 a month. The United States 
composite news reel is distributed weekly to 
1,921 theaters, to which the total attendance 
in 1949 was estimated at 450,000,000. 


DISTRIBUTION AND EXHIBITION, NORWAY 


During 1949, 371 feature-length movies 
and 808 shorts, including cultural and news 
reels, were presented to the Norwegian film 
censors. Four feature films—2 British, 1 
French, and 1 United States—were rejected 
in full and revisions were required in 97 
other films. 

According to the Association of Municipal 
Theaters, 328 feature films were shown in 
Norway during 1949. Of this total, 181, or 
55 percent, were United States productions; 
53 were British; 29 Swedish; 19 French; 13 
Italian; 8 Soviet; 6 Danish; 3 Norwegian; and 
16 were from other countries. United States 
films are well received in Norway and are 
preferred to all but the best of domestic or 
other foreign films. A good Norwegian or 
Danish film generally earns higher box-office 
income than foreign films. 

Latest reports indicate that there are 452 
theaters in Norway with a total seating ca- 
pacity of 125,770. Attendance in 1949 totaled 
30,717,141, of which 26,595,556 were adults 
and 4,121,585 children. Average weekly at- 
tendance is about 600,000. Whereas the 
young people appreciate United States musi- 
cal reviews, adult audiences incline toward 
more serious pictures, preferably those con- 
cerned with social problems or classical 
music. Box-office receipts from film show- 
ings in Norway in 1949 totaled 51,164,887 
crowns, of which 2,132,755 crowns were de- 
rived from showings of Norwegian films. 
(1 crown is currently equal to about 14 cents 
in U. S. currency.) 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


BraAZIL’s CARNAUBA Wax Exports LARGER 


Brazil’s exports of carnauba wax in the first 
6 months of 1950 totaled 7,000 metric tons, 
valued at 224,317,000 cruzeiros, an increase 
of 22 percent in volume and 35 percent in 
value from exports in the first half of 1949. 
(1 cruzeiro—approximately US$0.05.) 


MastTIc GuM INDUSTRY, GREECE 
Production of mastic gum in Greece is 
estimated to average 225 metric tons an- 
nually, well below the immediate prewar 
average of 275 tons. The material is used 





in the manufacture of varnishes, lacquers, 
and adhesives, as well as in flavorings, 
liqueurs, and chewing gum. 

Exports of the gum are principally to Tur. 
key, Egypt, France, the United Kingdom, anq 
Iraq. The United States, Syria, Israel, ang 
Saudi Arabia take smaller quantities. Be. 
cause of high production costs, exporters are 
encountering serious. difficulties. Large 
stocks accumulated during the occupation 
and are now reported at 640 tons. 


SWEDEN’S EXPORTS 


Sweden’s exports of liquid rosin in the 
first half of 1950 totaled 5,426 metric tons, 
valued at 3,940,000 crowns, according to pre- 
liminary figures. Exports of turpentine oi] 
were 1,413 tons (1,112,000 crowns), and those 
of wood tar amounted to 3,385 tons (1,736. 
000 crowns). (5.18 crowns=US$1, postde. 
valuation.) 

A finer break-down in statistics on naval 
stores recently released show exports of re- 
fined tall oil in 1949 as 1,834 tons, valued at 
1,809,747 crowns. (3.60 crowns=US$1, pre- 
devaluation.) Czechoslovakia was the prin- 
cipal market, followed by the United King. 
dom and Poland. 


Rubber & Products 


TRADE IN RUBBER PRODUCTS, BARBADOS 


All rubber products used in Barbados are 
imported. Imports in 1949, according to 
customs statistics, were valued at 250,181 
British West Indian dollars (equivalent to 
$145,930 U. S. currency) and in the first half 
of 1950, at 172,936 B. W. I. dollars ($100,873), 
These imports came mainly from the United 
Kingdom; lesser quantities were received 
mostly from India, Hong Kong, and Czecho- 
slovakia. Certain types of tractor tires were 
imported from Canada, and a few tires of 
extraordinary specification or odd sizes were 
imported from the United States, but the 
volume of imports from hard-currency areas 
was negligible. Goods of United States brand 
appear to be extensively used in Barbados, 
but they doubtless are imported from affili- 
ated or branch factories outside of the United 
States, where purchases are not subject to 
hard-currency restrictions. 


New TIRE FACTORY IN BRAZIL 


Press reports from Belo Horizonte, in the 
State of Minas Gerais, state that the instal- 
lation of a new factory for the manufacture 
of rubber products is being completed in the 
city of Juiz de Fora. The plant is owned by 
a Brazilian company and has a registered 
capital of 30,000,000 cruzeiros. (1 cruzeiro= 
US$0.054.) Production of about 400 tires 
daily is anticipated. 


BriTISH EAST AFRICAN MARKET FOR 
RUBBER GOODS EXTENSIVE 


The total British East African market for 
all types of rubber products in 1950 is esti- 
mated at the equivalent of about $4,000,000. 
Using the present value of sterling (£1= 
$2.81375), the market for principal products 
represents approximately $2,000,000 for tires, 
$250,000 for inner tubes, and $177,000 for 
transmission, conveyor, and other types of 
belting and hose, including fan belts and 
radiator hose for automobiles. Estimates, 
based on vehicle registrations in Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar, are 11,500 
tires for passenger cars and motorcycles, 
37,400 tires for trucks, busses, tractors, farm 
machinery, and earth-moving equipment, 
and 71,750 inner tubes of all types. 

Gross imports of rubber products into 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika (Zanzibar 
figures not available) in the first half of 
1950 reached a value of £969,385 ($2,727,607). 

The greatest problem in the East African 
market is supply, especially of certain types 
of goods. The condition was eased a little 
in 1949, mainly because several United States 
companies had established factories in the 
sterling area and were able to supply most 
of the normally used rubber products. It is 
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now only when sterling area manufacturers 
are unable to supply or delays in deliveries 
are uncommonly long that exchange is re- 
leased for purchases outside the sterling area. 


ICELAND’S DEMAND FOR RuBBER GOODS 
INCREASING 


The largest imports of rubber goods into 
Iceland consist of motor-vehicle tires and 
tubes, but rationing of these commodities, 
together with foreign exchange shortages, 
has kept such imports to a minimum. Im- 

rts of tires and tubes for automobiles in 
1949 were slightly less than 290 metric tons, 
compared with about 474 tons in the preced- 
ing year. The number of motorcars has 
grown substantially in the past few years 
and the demand for these goods has con- 
tinued to increase. Shortages have been felt 
particularly since gasoline was derationed in 
June 1949. 

The demand for rubber boots and other 
rubber footwear is also far from Satisfied. 
The serious shortage of foreign exchange has 
prevented imports of all rubber products on 
a scale large enough to meet the country’s 
requirements. Unless the condition im- 
proves, there is little prospect that imports 
of rubber goods, particularly of tires and 
tubes, will increase in the near future. Im- 
ports in 1950 probably will come from coun- 
tries with which Iceland has bilateral trade 
agreements. 

Czechoslovakia, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, France, and Italy have been 
Iceland’s principal suppliers of rubber prod- 
ucts in the past 2 years. Imports from the 
United States dropped in 1949, whereas those 
from France and Italy increased. Imports 
from Czechoslovakia and France were ef- 
fected under terms of bilateral trade agree- 
ments; trade with Italy was conducted on a 
loose barter basis. Indications are that the 
United Kingdom, France, and Italy will con- 
tinue to supply Iceland with most of its 
rubber-goods imports during 1950. 


RUBBER INDUSTRY OF INDOCHINA 


Rubber production in Indochina in Au- 
gust amounted to 4,618 long tons, compared 
with 4,069 tons (revised) in July and 4,209 
tons in August a year ago, according to 
statistics of the Syndicate of Rubber Planters 
of Saigon. In the first 8 months of 1950, 
output totaled 26,166 tons, up 12 percent 
from the 23,283 tons reported for the cor- 
responding period of 1949. 

Exports of rubber from Indochina in Au- 
gust totaled 4,652 tons and in September 
3,961 tons, and included shipments of 1,707 
tons and 1,356 tons, respectively, to the 
United States. In the first 9 months of 
1950 exports totaled 36,798 tons, and in- 
cluded shipments of 17,712 tons to the 
United States and 15,916 tons to France. 
Some 2,700 tons went to Singapore, and 
small quantities to other countries. Total 
shipments in the first 9 months of 1949 
amounted to 31,311 tons. 

Stocks of rubber on plantations declined 
from 4,152 tons on July 31 to 3,388 tons on 
August 31. Local stocks of rubber in the 
Saigon-Cholon area, however, increased from 
2,617 tons to 2,853 tons. 

Latest figures of the Syndicate of Rubber 
Planters of Saigon indicate that out of a 
total of 234,402 acres of tappable rubber, 
126,960 acres were tapped in August, about 
1,782 acres more than in the preceding 
month, 


MALAYAN RUBBER IMPORTS, EXPoRTS, 
Stocks 


Exports of dry rubber and latex from 
Malaya and Singapore in September 
amounted to 100,148 long tons, compared 
with 110,627 tons in August, and 75,285 tons 
in September 1949. The September 1950 
figure included 32,288 tons shipped to the 
United States, 15,922 tons to the United 
Kingdom, and 4,635 tons to Soviet Russia. 

In the first 9 months of this year exports 
totaled 772,566 tons and included 262,231 
tons for the United States, 144,479 tons for 
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the United Kingdom, and 63,422 tons for 
Soviet Russia. Figures for the January— 
September 1949 period were: Total, 676,679 
tons; United States, 192,092 tons; United 
Kingdom, 123,110 tons; Soviet Russia, 59,779 
tons, 

Exports of latex, included in the foregoing 
statistics, amounted to 6,488 tons in Septem- 
ber, a new record; 50,884 tons in the first 
9 months of 1950; and 32,679 tons in the first 
9 months of 1949. In all of 1949 only 45,731 
tons of latex were exported from Malaya 
and Singapore, a record shipment. This 
year latex exports appear to be approaching 
a 70,000-ton total. 

Exceeding 40,000 tons for the fourth month 
in succession, rubber imports into Malaya 
and Singapore in September amounted to 
44,470 tons, compared with 49,302 tons in 
August, the all-time high; and 18,377 tons 
in September a year ago. In the first 9 
months of this year imports totaled 306,102 
tons, as against 164,552 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949. Imports from 
Indonesia amounted to 37,561 tons in Sep- 
tember 1950, 243,319 tons in January-—Sep- 
tember 1950, and 108,359 tons in January— 
September 1949. 

Stocks of rubber in Malaya and Singapore 
totaled 140,729 tons at the end of September, 
as against 141,148 tons at the end of Au- 
gust, and 123,320 tons at the end of last 
year. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


Swiss IMPORTS OF PERFUME, COSMETICS 


In the first 8 months of 1950 Switzerland’s 
imports of perfumery and _ cosmetics 
amounted to 2,669,305 Swiss francs. France 
was the foremost supplier (1,077,602 Swiss 
francs), followed by the United States (991,- 
212), and the United Kingdom (236,229). 
Next in importance were the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Japan. 


WESTERN GERMANY INCREASES SOAP 
PRODUCTION 


Because of the increased demand for soap, 
production in North Rhine-Westphalia, Ger- 
many, increased 28 percent to 4,272 metric 
tons in July 1950, from 3,330 tons in June. 
Output in July was double that of July 1949. 


Soap PRODUCTION IN INDONESIA 


Production of laundry soap in Indonesia 
in the first quarter of 1950 totaled 14,015 
metric tons. In the full year 1949 produc- 
tion amounted to 55,047 tons, and in 1948 to 
37,108 tons. Output of toilet soap in the 
first 3 months of 1950 was 1,285 tons, where- 
as it was 3,350 tons in 1949 and 2,211 tons 
in 1948. 


Textiles 


CanaDa’s 1950 Woot Crop SMALL 


Canada unofficially estimated its 1950 wool 
production at 9,500,000 pounds, the smallest 
crop on record, compared with 9,800,000 
pounds in 1949, 11,900,000 in 1948, and 14,- 
000,000 in 1947. Of the present year’s total, 
7,700,000 pounds are shorn and _ 1,800,000 
pulled wool. 

Sheep raisers and the Canadian Govern- 
ment are attempting to stop the decline in 
sheep numbers. Their efforts thus far are 
beginning to show signs of success. 

The largest portion of wool exports in the 
first 7 months of 1950 has been to the United 
States. Mexico has purchased heavily of 
wool tops. 

Canada’s wool imports continued high, be- 
ing mostly supplied by New Zealand and 
Australia. About 8,000,000 pounds of worsted 
tops came from the United Kingdom. 


New GERMAN SYNTHETIC FIBER USEFUL 


Output of Perlon, a synthetic fiber recently 
developed in Western Germany, has been 
estimated at 1 metric ton a day, a not in- 
considerable amount in view of Perlon’s ex- 


tremely light weight. This fiber is useful 
in the production of textiles, technical filters, 
conveyor belts, tires, fishing nets, and yarns. 
Encouraging results have been obtained from 
mixing Perlon fiber with wool, cotton, and 
silk fibers, admixtures with these fibers in- 
creasing the wear of socks and clothing, ac- 
cording to reports. 


NEW RAYON-YARN PLANT, INDIA 


A new rayon-yarn plant in North Travan- 
core, India, is expected to begin spinning of 
rayon within a few months. It will be the 
first plant of its kind in India. Capacity 
production, estimated at 11,200 pounds of 
yarn a day, will satisfy about 10 percent of 
the country’s yarn requirements, all of 
which are at present imported. 

Pulp for rayon manufacture is purchased 
in Sweden, Finland, and Canada, but it is 
hoped that eventually all pulp may be ob- 
tained from a native bamboo, abundant in 
Travancore-Cochin State. 


New TEXTILE MILL To BE BUILT, IRELAND 


Ground was broken for a new textile mill 
at Cappocksgreen, Ireland, on October 9, 
1950, and construction is expected to begin 
shortly. 

Initially the plant will spin cotton yarns. 
Future plans call for doubling the size of 
this factory and developing finer yarns for 
hosiery. 

With completion of the new plant, the 
number of textile mills in Ireland, not in- 
cluding knitting mills, will total 53. 


AGREEMENT WITH PAKISTAN HIGHLIGHTS 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ITALY 


Events in the Italian textile industry in- 
cluded the signing of an agreement with 
Pakistan whereby Italy would supply cotton 
and silk yarns and would receive from Pakis- 
tan raw cotton, jute, and hides. This ar- 
rangement is to remain in effect until June 
30, 1951. 

With regard to rayon fabrics, the first asso- 
ciation in Italy exclusively concerned with 
piece goods made of synthetic fibers was 
established at Milan recently. 

Wool textile producers predicted that yarn 
and fabric prices may be increased by 30 to 
50 percent in the coming months because of 
current high wool prices. 

Large increases in yarn exports to Den- 
mark were observed in recent months. Wool 
yarn shipments rose to 49 quintals in the 
first 5 months of 1950 from only 2 quintals 
in the like period of 1949. Exports of fabrics 
of cotton, wool and hair, silk, and synthetic 
fibers increased at the same time. 


NORTHERN IRELAND’S FLAX SUPPLY CUT 


The principal problem facing Northern 
Ireland’s linen industry is the flax supply 
for the coming year. Bad weather has ham- 
pered drying of the Ulster flax crop, which 
had been reduced by a 7,516-acre drop in 
tillage from that of 1949. Limited imports 
are being received from Belgium also because 
unfavorable weather has affected that source. 
As a consequence, yarn prices have risen. 

Total exports from Northern Ireland to 
the United States reached a new high in the 
third quarter of 1950, doubling shipments in 
the like period of 1949. Linen exports con- 
tinued to comprise over 90 percent of total 
shipments, with cotton goods in second place. 


PHILIPPINE JUTE-BAG MILL COMPLETED 


Construction of a new jute-bag plant in 
the Republic of the Philippines has been 
completed, and the mill is expected to begin 
producing in November. Capacity by Janu- 
ary 1951 will include about 16,000,000 bags a 
year and an unknown quantity of tarpaulin 
and filter cloth. Indian jute and locally 
grown jute (or saluyot), maguey, and banana 
fiber will be used. 

Domestic production of saluyot is still in- 
sufficient to meet the needs of the mill, 
which relies on imports from Pakistan and 
India. 
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Chile Modifies Regulations 
Governing Airline Concessions 


Decree No. 507 of September 27, 1950, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of October 16, 
1950, modifies the Chilean regulations gov- 
erning airline concessions by adding a sec- 
ond paragraph to article 17 of the said 
regulations. The additional paragraph is 
translated as follows: 

“Those foreign companies which are fi- 
nanced by capital belonging wholly to their 
respective governments, or officially repre- 
sented in this country by a Chilean society, 
will not be required to establish an agency in 
this country.”’ 

This modification apparently was intro- 
duced by the Scandinavian Airways System 
(SAS) which is represented in Chile by the 
Companhia Distribuidora Nacional, a large 
Chilean corporation, and which otherwise 
would have had to establish a separate agency 
in Chile in order to comply with the law. 
Although the change is of immediate benefit 
to the Scandinavian Airways System, it even- 
tually should also benefit other foreign car- 
riers which may contemplate extending their 
routes to Chile at some future date. 


Progress of Mexico’s 
Telecommunication Program 


The Mexican Telecommunications Bureau 
has issued a publication summarizing the 
progress made in the past 244 years in mod- 
ernizing the telecommunication system and 
the financial benefits which have resulted 
from it. A copy of the publication is available 
in the Transportation and Communications 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 

' In December 1947 the President of Mexico 
approved a rehabilitation plan for the na- 
tional telecommunication system to be fi- 
nanced by a bond issue of 32,000,000 pesos. 
The program, known as the Plan Miguel 
Aleman, includes the following projects: 

1. Linking radio-communication circuits 
with land lines in order to unify the tele- 
communication system. 

2. Increasing the transmitting capacity 
and modernizing existing land lines, con- 
structing new lines, and furnishing all with 
“carrier” equipment. 

3. Installing in the telecommunication 
network the equipment necessary to reduce 
or abolish the retransmission or retranscrip- 
tion of messages by hand and thus to utilize 
to the fullest extent both wire and wireless 
systems. 

4. Using the national telecommunication 
system in connection with local and long- 
distance telephone networks in order to sup- 
ply telephone and telegraph services to iso- 
lated areas. 

5. Carrying out these projects so as to 
permit the newly modernized network to 
serve as a basis for future expansion and 
development. 

Despite the fact that the 32,000,000 pesos 
allotted to this work diminished in value 
because of the devaluation of the Mexican 
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peso in 1949, a major part of the projects 
was accomplished. About 11,400 kilometers 
of new lines were added to the network from 
the beginning of 1948 to the middle of 1950. 
Twelve broadcasting stations were modern- 
ized, and 10 buildings were constructed to 
house new transmitting and receiving sta- 
tions. Ninety new telegraph and telephone 
offices were opened throughout the Republic, 
of which 5 are in the Federal District. The 
northeast and southeast regions of the Re- 
public, which have been completely without 
telephone service and poorly served by tele- 
graph facilities, now have modern systems 
which give them rapid and effective com- 
munication. 

On September 13, 1950, the President in- 
augurated a new central telecommunication 
station, Estaci6én Miguel Aleman. This is 
the most powerful telecommunication sta- 
tion in Mexico and is situated at kilometer 
11 of the Mexico-Puebla Highway. The sta- 
tion is equipped with 34 modern transmitters 
and 42 rhomboid directional antennae and 
iurnishes telegraph and telephone service 
from Mexico to Central and South America, 
the United States, Canada, and Europe. 


B. O. A. C. Will Resume 


New York—Bermuda Service 


The decision to resume B. O. A. C.’s service 
from New York to Bermuda has been made, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation stated in Bermuda, on 
October 10, 1950. B.O. A. C. ceased its serv- 
ice from Bermuda to the United States on 
March 31, 1950, giving as the reason an 
annual loss of £500,000 for several years. 

On March 2, 1950, B. O. A. C. opened a 
new mid-Atlantic service from Bermuda to 
the United Kingdom. The secretary com- 
pleted a tour from England to South America 
to Bermuda and reported that, “ihe service 
is second to none.” 

Although B. O. A. C. has been directing 
its attention to Europe and South America, 
Pan American and Colonial Airlines have 
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World Communications 


Booklet Available 


The newly revised guide to 
“International Communications— 
Message and Mail Rates and Regu- 
lations to Principal World Mar- 
kets” is now available from Ex- 
porters’ Digest, 170 Broadway, 
New York, 7, N. Y. (50 cents). 

In chart form, this 12-page book- 
let presents information on mail, 
telephone, radio and cable-message 
rates and rules, with footnotes. It 
covers more than 70 countries. 
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been piling up new record transportation 
statistics between the United States, Canada, 
and Bermuda. 


Transportation Facilities in 
Southern Thailand 


The southern region of Thailand is almost 
entirely dependent upon the railroad sys- 
tem for overland connections with the re- 
mainder of the Kingdom. The total distance 
by rail from Bangkok to Soon Guiegoloke 
on the Malay border is approximately 1,250 
kilometers. There are no road connections 
whatsoever between the southern region and 
the Central Provinces. The construction of 
an arterial road to connect Bangkok with the 
principal centers of the southern region has 
not yet been seriously considered by the 
Thai Government. Southward from Bang- 
kok the road is passable only as far as 
Prachuab, about 300 kilometers. 

Within this region of nearly 26,000 square 
miles there are no more than 450 miles of 
all-weather roads, of which only a few miles 
are paved. Local roads are laid out in small 
isolated systems which radiate for short 
distances from the changwat (provincial) 
capitols, and in rare cases connect two or 
more changwats. 


Progress of Bolivia’s 
International Rail Construction 


The Bolivian Minister of Public Works, 
reporting on the progress made by the Boli- 
vian-Brazilian and Bolivian-Argentine Rail- 
way commissions toward completion of the 
international rail connections, said that work 
on the 600 kilometers between Corumba, 
Brazil, and Santa Cruz, Bolivia, is expected to 
be completed during the coming year. This 
does not include the bridge over the Rio 
Grande River. About 478 kilometers of track 
have been laid, of which 435 kilometers are in 
use. 

“Construction of the railway between 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia, and Yacuiba, Argentina, 
however, is admittedly proceeding slowly. 
Construction has not yet reached Villamon- 
tes, despite the Argentine Government's con- 
tribution of 83,000,000 pesos’ stated the 
Minister; additional funds would have to be 
forthcoming to continue the work, but it was 
hoped that the line would be completed 
within 2 years. 


Gas Yield Increased by 
Mixture of Yugoslav Coals 


A saving of 60,000,000 dinars (50 dinars= 
US$1) in foreign exchange has been made 
by the Ljubljana gas works in Yugoslavia 
by mixing various types of Yugoslav coal 
for the production of gas, states a recent 
press report from that country, The 
Ljubljana gas works consumes 50,000 tons of 
coal annually, and it was formerly believed 
that only foreign coal would be suitable. 
Recent experiments have revealed that 4 
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1950 St. Erik’s 
Fair Sets Record 


The annual St. Erik’s Fair held this year 
from August 26 through September 10, 1950, 
in Stockholm, Sweden, was a record-break- 
ing event. Approximately 1,800 firms, of 
which 800 were from 18 foreign countries, 
participated. Although accommodating 300 
more firms than last year, facilities were in- 
sufficient to take care of 400 other firms that 
applied for space. Foreign countries repre- 
sented follow: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany (Western), Italy, Morocco and 
Tunisia, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Spain, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, United States, 
and Yugosiavia. 

The fair is operated by St. Erik’s Fair, Inc., 
a private company, under the auspices of the 
stockholm Chamber of Commerce Exhibi- 
tion Board. 

The area used for this year’s event ap- 
proximated 104,000 square meters (1 square 
meter — 10.7639 square feet), of which 32,000 
square meters were indoor floor space. It is 
reported that some 357,000 persons visited 
the exhibits, compared with 302,000 in 1949 
and 220,000 in 1948. Nearly 65,000 merchants 
and purchasing agents were registered at the 
fairas buyers. Of the 1950 total attendance, 
55,000 were from outside Stockholm, includ- 
ing 13,000 from foreign countries. 

The commodities emphasized at the fair 
included all kinds of machinery, cars, trucks, 
tractors, motorcycles, lathes, cranes, hard- 
ware, cooking devices and food-preparing 
gadgets, electronic equipment, heaters, wash- 
ing machines, stoves, measuring devices, 
radios and wire recorders, hoists, thermostats, 
photographic equipment and duplicating de- 
vices, leather and plastic goods, handbags, 
suitcases, raincoats and plastic curtains, 
shades and blinds, modern furniture and 
carpets. 

Almost 400 small machines of all types 
were demonstrated in operation. Household 
appliances, prepared foods, leather articles, 
and clocks were prominent among Swedish 
exhibits of consumer goods. Danish prod- 
ucts included pottery, textiles, and furniture. 
Considerable public attention was attracted 
by an 8-inch-wide screen of a nonoperating 
television set produced by the Ruhe Radio, 
Ltd., in Copenhagen. Motor vehicles, tex- 
tiles, liqueurs, and silverware were prom- 
inent in the French Pavilion. Western Ger- 
many displayed motor vehicles, direct print- 
ing presses, conveyors, motors, sewing and 
Other machines. Exhibits from Italy in- 
cluded angora sweaters, silks, cameos, Pirelli 
tires, Fiat cars, and Sicilian pottery. There 
Were fruits, rugs, and leather handicrafts 
from Morocco and Tunisia. In the Nether- 
lends Pavilion were shown samples of fresh 
fruits, bicycle motors, Fridor sewing ma- 
chines, liqueurs, and light metals for ship- 
building. Norway exhibited metallic alloys, 
enameled silverware, and fetilizer. Delicate 
hand-tooled leather goods, quaint pottery 
and glassware, and wines were emphasized 
in the Spanish Pavilion. Switzerland, which 
exhibited through Swedish representatives, 
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showed electrical timing devices, bicycle 
gears, and sewing machines. One hundred 
and thirty British manufacturers, many in 
the machinery industry, were represented at 
the fair, mostly through their Swedish agents. 
The United States was represented by an 
ECA Tent Caravan Exhibit, which occupied 
the largest space of any foreign display. 
Numerous products of some 25 American 
firms were also displayed by Swedish agents. 

Buying interest was reported very good 
in many lines of commodities. A large num- 
ber of foreign firms sold out their entire 
displays during the first week of the fair. 
Estimates of cash sales and orders placed 
at the fair totaled between 180,000,000 and 
200,000,000 crowns (1 Swedish crown=ap- 
proximately $0.19). 

Advance publicity was chiefly in the form 
of pamphlets and newspaper releases featur- 
ing results of previous fairs and preparations 
for the 1950 Fair. The local press devoted 
considerable space to describing the fair. 

The following statement, made by the 
United States Embassy in its report on the 
fair, is of particular interest: ‘“‘As in 1949, 
the Swedish Government contributed this 
year to the commercial significance of the 
fair by permitting extra imports of certain 
goods purchased in connection therewith 
from the foreign countries which partici- 
pated in the fair with separate national 
exhibitions and which have undertaken to 
accord Sweden reciprocal benefits in con- 
nection with future international fairs in 
their countries. These concessions on im- 
ports of goods, valued at 8,500,000 crowns 
(4,000,000 in 1949) in excess of the quota 
provisions in Sweden’s bilateral trade agree- 
ments with the countries in question, were 
granted in proportion to the space occupied 
by the various national exhibits and with 
consideration of Sweden’s current trade- 
political interests.” 

This annual fair is usually held in late 
summer. Exact dates have not been set for 
the 1951 event. Persons desiring to partici- 
pate should communicate directly with St. 
Erik’s Massan, Stockholm 5, Sweden, or with 
Mr. Hubert de Besche, Commercial Coun- 
selor, Swedish Embassy, 2247 R Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Strasbourg Reports on 
Annual European Fair 


One thousand and ninety firms partici- 
pated in the Eighteenth Annual European 
Fair, held from September 2 to 17, 1950, at 
Strasbourg, France. Sixty-two of these firms 
were foreign, of which 25 came from the 
United States, 21 from the Saar area, and 6 
from Italy. 

All goods were grouped in 33 commodity 
classifications, the furniture and bedding 
group accounting for the largest number of 
exhibitors (152 firms). Others included 
beverages in general (137) and electrical ap- 
pliances and equipment (109). The follow- 
ing American goods were on _ display: 
Looseleaf binders, adding and calculating 
machines, chemical products, autographic 
registers, addressing machines, scales, trac- 















tors, electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
time clocks, agricultural machines, cash 
registers, typewriters, industrial sewing ma- 
chines, duplicating machines, and electrical 
plant equipment. 

The Nineteenth Annual Strasbourg Euro- 
pean Fair will be held in September 1951. 
Requests for space or for additional infor- 
mation should be addressed either directly 
to Mr. L. Henri Weber, President, Foire 
Europeene, 9 Rue Brulee, Strasbourg, France, 
or to Mr. Ludwig de Bonrepos, French Em- 
bassy, 2129 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


1951 Liege International Fair 
To Feature Specialized Goods 


The Liege International Fair of Mining, 
Metallurgy, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neering, to be held in Belgium April 21—May 
6, 1951, is organized for the purpose of show- 
ing equipment, machinery, and apparatus of 
all kinds connected with metal-manufactur- 
ing and allied industries. 

Mr. Albert Neef de Sainval, chairman of the 
board of directors of the fair, has stated that 
no products will be accepted for exhibition 
unless they can be fitted into one of the 
various industrial groupings already defined 
in the bylaws of the fair. 

Exhibits will be divided into 20 industrial 
groups, some of which are mining equip- 
ment, raw and processed metals, shipbuild- 
ing materials, power machinery, construction 
machinery, machine tools and plant equip- 
ment, electrical apparatus, and electronic 
apparatus. The 1951 fair will particularly 
emphasize the following products: (1) Min- 
ing equipment with special reference to 
gallery retaining-wall inventions; (2) non- 
ferrous metals; (3) electronic equipment; 
(4) equipment for petrol refining and allied 
industries. 

Since 1949, when it was first organized, the 
Liege Fair has been held simultaneously with 
the Brussels Fair, thus permitting foreign 
visitors and buyers to become acquainted 
with all of the current aspects of Belgian 
production during the course of a single visit 
to the country. 

The 1950 event is reported to have been 
very successful. The rented space was 19,251 
square meters (1 square meter=—10.7639 
square feet), an increase of 72 percent, and 
exhibitors totaled 541, against 461 in 1949. 
The international character of the fair is 
indicated by the participation of foreign 
firms from 14 countries, including United 
States, 70; United Kingdom, 50; France, 40; 
Germany, 40; Switzerland, 30; Sweden, 9; 
Netherlands, 7; Italy, 5; Norway, 2. 

It is the desire of the management to make 
the Liege Fair the European rendezvous of all 
those who are interested in mining, metal- 
lurgy, mechanical and electrical engineering. 

Firms wishing to exhibit and persons desir- 
ing to visit this fair should communicate 
either directly with Paul Lejeune, Director, 
Foire Internationale de Liege 17, Boulevard 
D’Avroy, Liege, Belgium, or with Mr. Maurice 
Heyne, Commercial Conselor, Belgian Em- 
bassy, 2310 Tracy Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
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Tourist Trade Ranks High 


In Bermuda’s Total Revenue 


A total of 50,929 tourists visited Bermuda 
in the period January 1, 1950, through Au- 
gust 31, 1950, an all-time high for the first 
three-quarters of the year, says the American 
Consulate at Hamilton. It is estimated that 
98 percent of the visitors were American. 
Bermudians were united in the 1950 tourist 
trade effort to boost the islands’ economy. 
This was accomplished, not only by organized 
government methods, but by impressing the 
citizens with the fact that Bermuda’s chief 
source of income is from its visitors and 
their purchases there. Bermuda business- 
men sponsored a campaign through the local 
banks and in cooperation with the Trade 
Development Board, to bring more visitors 
to Bermuda, and to interest foreign firms 
in setting up industries there. 

The importance of the tourist industry to 
the economy of the islands, in terms of 
money value, is placed at 60 percent of the 
colony’s totai revenue. 

In 1950 the Trade Development Board’s 
Informatior. Office, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, doubled its advertising efforts to bring 
Bermuda to the attention of the vacationer 
and traveling American public. 

Visitors with a wide range of interests 
came to Bermiida, as a consequence of the 
combined efforts of the government of Ber- 
muda, business organizations, and civilians. 

Over 1,000 American students from leading 
colleges spent their Master holidays in Ber- 
muda. Among other visitors were partic- 
ipants in supersalesmax conventions, an 
international aquatic meet, an ocean yacht 
race, and fashion shows. in addition, news 
analysts, movie and stage stars, and the 
ever-growing number of bride-and-groom 
visitors filled Bermuda hotels and guest 
houses during the summer season, which is 
usually considered the “off season.” 

The summer rate of $85 for round-trip 
service, offered by Colonial Airlines and then 
by Pan-American as a boost to the summer 
trade, has proved so successful that the 
original plan to cancel the cheap New York 
to Bermuda schedule October 1 has been 
abandoned and the low rate will continue 
indefinitely. . 

Of the total of 50,929 tourists during the 
first 9 months of 1950, 27,862 came by air; 
in September, 3,180 arrived by air. These 
figures do not include local resident travel. 


Heavy Increase in U. S. 
Travelers Abroad 


The number of United States citizens ar- 
riving at New York from the Europe-Medi- 
terranean area during the second quarter of 
1950 was 43.4 percent greater than during 
the like period of 1949, according to pre- 
liminary figures. There were 48,217 United 
States citizens arriving by sea and air from 
that area during the second quarter of 1950 
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as compared with 33,611 during the second 
quarter of 1949—-an increase of 14,606. The 
increase included 9,799 sea travelers and 
4,807 air travelers. This is an expansion of 
the trend indicated in the 26.5 percent in- 
crease in the first quarter of 1950 over the 
first quarter of 1949. 

Percentage increases by air and sea during 
the first and second quarters of 1950 over 
the like periods of 1949 reflect the effective- 
ness of low off-season rates offered by the 
airlines. The percentage increase in the 
first quarter, by sea, was 10.7 and by air, 
53.2; and in the second quarter, by sea, 46.3, 
and by air, 38.6. 

During the first guarter the airlines 
charged off-season rates in both directions, 
whereas during the second quarter season 
rates applied east-bound and off-season rates 
west-bound. This would account in part for 
the drop in the number of extra passengers 
carried by the airlines. 

The number of foreign-born citizens ar- 
riving in New York increased from 9,339 in 
the second quarter of 1949 to 17,390 in the 
like quarter of 1950, or 86.2 percent. Com- 
paring the first 6 months of both years, the 
increase in 1950 was 80.6 percent. 


Restrictions on Fresh-Water 
Fishing Imposed in Chile 


In order to preserve the fish population, 
which affords excellent sport fishing and 
one of Chile’s chief tourist attractions, the 
Chilean Government has found it necessary 
to impose restrictions on fresh-water fishing, 
reports the U. S. Embassy in Santiago. As 
a result of overfishing in lakes and streams 
of southern Chile, the Department of Fish 
and Game of the Ministry of Economy and 
Commerce prohibits the commercial catching 
of fish of the Salmonidae family in Chilean 
fresh waters for 6 years, requires sport fish- 
ermen to use a hand hook and line, and 
limits the catch to 20 such fish per person. 


American Travel-Agency 
Representatives See Morocco 


A group of 19 representatives of American 
travel agencies arrived in Morocco on Oc- 
tober 7, 1950, and participated in a whirlwind 
tour of the French Zone of Morocco, includ- 
ing Casablanca, Marrakech, Rabat, Meknes, 
and Fez, before departing for Algiers on 
October 10. 

The group was guided in Morocco by the 
Director of the Air-France agency in New 
York, reports the U. S. Consulate at Rabat. 

The group was received by representatives 
of the protectorate government, local travel 
agencies, chambers of commerce, and busi- 
ness groups in every city visited, and the 
trip appears to have been a complete success. 

The members of the American group be- 
lieved that Americans traveling in groups of 
15 or 20 could make a trip to Morocco of 
several weeks as cheaply as they could travel] 





in the United States, that Morocco was q 
country of great tourist possibilities, anq 
that the hotels were entirely satisfactory for 
American tourists. They also indicated that 
trips to Morocco could be planned as side 
trips from Europe or directly to Morocco from 
the United States, through North Africa, to 
Egypt, depending on the development of 
adequate direct-travel facilities between New 
York and Morocco. They suggested that 
Morocco push its advertising campaign in 
the United States, emphasizing its unique 
character. 


Tourist Nights Spent in 
Austria Tripled in 1950 


In Austria, during the successful 1959 
tourist season, the number of tourist nights 
tripled compared with the 1949 season. Re- 
ceipts amounted to 450,000,000 Austrian 
schillings, of which the American traffic (ap- 
proximately 50,000 visitors) spent one-fourth 
or about $4,500,000. The British accounted 
for one-third of the revenue, and the Swiss 
and Italian traffic counted substantially, 
One-third of all the visitors to Badgastein, 
Austria’s most popular spa, were American, 


Hotel Association for 
Northern India Organized 


The Delhi Region Hotel and Restaurant 
Association has been organized for the pur- 
pose of improving and increasing hotel and 
dining facilities in Northern India, says the 
U. S. Embassy, New Delhi. Members include 
hotel and restaurant representatives from 
Delhi, Kashmir, Vindhya Pradesh, and other 
northern Indian areas. 

A similar organization was established re- 
cently for Western India with headquarters 
at Bombay. Others are planned for Eastern 
India, with a head office at Calcutta, and for 
Southern India with a headquarters at 
Madras. The associations, when fully estab- 
lished, expect to adhere to a central body 
which will seek affiliation with the Interna- 
tional Hotel Association at Paris. 


Train-Hotels for Tourists 
Placed in Service in India 


Three streamlined luxury trains are being 
placed in service as part of India’s program 
to attract more tourists. Reports reaching 
the U. S. Embassy at New Delhi indicate that 
special tourist trains will also be available 
for railway siding stops to serve as hotels 
for groups of travelers visiting remote places 
of interest that lack satisfactory hotel fa- 
cilities. The ‘hotels on wheels” will be used 
first when a group of 400 foreign engineers, 
planners, and scientists visit India early in 
1951. 


More American Tourists 
Visit Britain in 1950 

A 30-percent increase in the number of 
American visitors to Britain in the first 8 
months of 1950 over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1949 has brought the total to 97,376, 
ECA’s London representative reports. An ad- 
ditional 27,499 Americans visited Britain 
during the period while en route to other 
regions, bringing the total of tourists visit- 
ing and in transit to 124,875. 


Irish Tourist-Board 
Membership Changed 


The Irish Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce has appointed four new members to 
the Irish Tourist Board, says. the U. S. Lega- 
tion, Dublin. The new board is composed 
of men with broad experience in the hotel 
business, presumably with a view to increas- 
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Ltd., McCall’s Avenue, Ayr, is interested in 
exporting sanitary ware to the United States 
and in obtaining marketing information. 
Scheduled to arrive November 7, via New 
York City, for a visit of 5 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o H. S. Dorf & Co., Inc., 89 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and possibly Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Greece. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Union of South Africa. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Paraguay. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Spain. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Thai- 
land. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Portuguese East 
Africa. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Spain. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Netherlands. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Indonesia. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Netherlands West Indies. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Union of 
South Africa. 

Canneries—France. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Egypt. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Norway. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Spain. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Sweden. 

Cordage, Rope and Twine Manufacturers 
and Exporters—Peru. 

Cotton Ginneries—Guatemala. 

Cotton Ginneries—Paraguay. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers, and Exporters—Cuba. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers, and Exporters—Egypt. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealors—Thailand. 

Electric-Power Companies—Cape Verde Is- 
lands. 

Electric-Power Companies—Denmark. 

Electric-Power Companies—El Salvador. 

Electric-Power Companies—Turkey. 

Electrical-Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Portuguese East Africa. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters—Union of South Africa. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Germany (Western). 

Firework and Pyrotechnic Manufacturers— 
Venezuela. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Canada. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Nica- 
Tagua. 

Hat and Hat-Body Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—Venezuela. 

Hospitals—Brazil. 

Hospitals—Syria. 

Hospitals—Turkey. 

Industrial Electronic-Control and Instru- 
ment Manufacturers—Switzerland. 

International Telecommunication Circuits 
— Fixed Radio-Telegraph Services—El Sal- 

or, 
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Union of South Africa 


IMPORT-PERMIT ALLOCATION SCHEME FOR 
CONSUMER Goops ANNOUNCED 


General details regarding the Govern- 
ment’s plans for the issuance of import- 
permit allocations of consumer goods to 
Union importers for the first half of 1951 
were described by the Minister of Economic 
Affairs in an address on October 16, at the 
annual congress of the Association of Cham- 
bers of Commerce of South Africa. The 
Minister also touched on plans for handling 
other c}asses of imports. These plans are 
an implementation of the new and more 
liberal import-control system to become 
operative in 1951 (See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 6, 1950, for details.) 

The Minister indicated that while under 
the new import-control system it would be 
possible to expand the issuance to importers 
of general permits valid for imports from 
any country, import-permit allocation 
schemes would refiect the Government’s 
policy to distinguish between essential and 
nonessential imports. He indicated that con- 
tinued priority would be given for the 
requirements of mining and _ secondary 
industry. Although the prohibited list of 
imports may be subject to revision, for the 
present the Government intends to retain it. 

With reference to specific 1951 import- 
permit allocation schemes covering the 
various categories of goods, the Minister gave 
details only on that covering consumer 
goods. He stated that import-permit quotas 
for industrial raw materials would be an- 
nounced later but that capital-goods imports 
would be authorized on the basis of indivi- 
dual applications by importers rather than 
through permit allocation devices. 

The plan outlined by the Minister for con- 
sumer-goods imports for the first half of 
1951 is described as follows: 

1. Importers will be given a preliminary 
quota of 20 percent of their 1948 imports of 
consumer goods, other than those appearing 


on the so-called free list of goods which may 
be imported without license from soft-cur- 
rency countries. Twenty-five percent of this 
quota will be issued in general permits and 
75 percent in restricted permits subject to 
conversion rights. 

2. Both general and restricted permits will 
be convertible into general permits at a ratio 
of 1 to 5 for the importation of goods appear- 
ing on the Prohibited List. 

3. For example: An importer whose im- 
ports in 1948 totaled £100 would receive a 
6 months’ quota of £20 or 20 percent of the 
total 1948 figure. This quota would be avail- 
able for the purchase of general consumer 
goods as follows: General permits, £5 or 25 
percent of £20; and restricted permits, £15 or 
75 percent of £20. The restricted permits of 
£15 may be converted at 1 to 5 into a general 
permit of £3, the net value of the general and 
restricted Permits thus becoming only £8. 

Using the above example, if the importer 
wishes to convert his general and restricted 
Permits for the importation of goods listed 
on the prohibited list this may be done at a 
1 to 5 ratio with the following result: Gen- 
eral permits, £5 converted at 1 to 5=£1; and 
restricted permits, £15 converted at 1 to 
£5—£3. Under this conversion scheme the 
importer of prohibited-list items would re- 
ceive permits having a net value of only 
£4 or half the previously converted value of 
his 20 percent quota issued for general con- 
sumer goods. 


United Kingdom 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY EFFECTIVE 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.’’) 


United States 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH CANADA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Canada.”’) 


Venezuela 


MobDwvUs VIVENDI WITH BRAZIL SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.’’) 





International Telecommunication Circuits 
and Fixed Radio-Telegraph Services—Suri- 
nam. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Chile. 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Egypt. 

Machine-Tool Manufacturers—Portugal. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Japan. 

Mattress Manufacturers—Spain. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Brazil. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings—Nor- 
way. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Venezuela. 

Motor-Bus Lines and Transport Compa- 
nies—Union of South Africa. 

Musical-Instrument Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Switzerland. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Pro- 
ducers, Refiners, and Exporters—British Hon- 
duras. 

Opticians, Optometrists, and Oculists— 
Cuba. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Mexico, 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Algeria. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Angola. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Colombia. 


Pipe and Fitting, Cast Iron, Manufactur- 
ers—lItaly. 


Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Egypt. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—New Zealand. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Spain. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Union of South 
Africa. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations—Thailand. 

Railway-Supply Houses-—Cuba. 

Sawmills—Bolivia. 

Second-Hand-Clothing 
Dealers—Egypt. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Bolivia. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Hong Kong. 

Soap Manufacturers—Pakistan. 

Sugar Mills—Netherlands. 

Sugar Mills—Spain. 

Tanneries—Netherlands. 

Telephone and Telegraph Companies— 
Japan. 

Telephone and Telegraph Companies— 
Nicaragua. 

Textile Industry—Belgium. 

Textile Industry—Greece. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Products Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Surinam. 

Toy and Game Manufacturers—Denmark. 

Undertakers and Importers and Dealers of 
Undertakers’ Supplies—Netherlands West 
Indies. 

Wool, Raw, Exporters—Peru. 


Importers and 
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ing Irish activities, extending the tourist 
season, and marketing Irish hotel accom- 
modations on a large-scale basis. 

New members are: J. A. Nugent (chair- 
man), director of Irish Assurance Co. and 
of Irish Estates, Ltd.; Anthony McClafferty, 
manager of the Royal Marine Hotel, Dan 
Laoghaire, County Dublin; S. Muldowner, 
director of the Poulgorm Hotel, Glengarriff, 
County Cork; Noel Huggard, proprietor of 
Ashford Castle, Cong, County Mayo, and 
other hotels. 


Bavarian Tourism Recovering 


Bavaria’s tourist trade for the summer sea- 
son was 50 percent better in 1950 than last 
year, reports the U. S. Consulate at Munich, 
Western Germany. Although the total of 
7,000,000 tourist nights is still 50 percent 
below the 1938 peak, expectations for the 
season were fulfilled. Performances of the 
Oberammergau Passion Play, attended by 
more than 500,000 persons, contributed con- 
siderably to the season’s success, as did or- 
ganized paid tours, promoted on a large 
scale this year by various travel agencies. 


India Offers Introduction 
Cards to Foreign Tourists 


“Introduction” cards for bona fide tourists 
going to India may be obtained from Indian 
embassies, consulates, or legations, reports 


the Consulate General in Calcutta. This aid 
to travel was arranged by the Central Gov- 
ernment’s Mihistry of Transport with a view 
to affording all possible help to foreign tour- 
ists traveling in India. The holder of such 
a card will be able to obtain the good offices 
of all Central and State government offers 
generally and certain essential facilities par- 
ticularly, such as prompt customs clearance, 
petrol supply, and special assistance for 
travel arrangements, including reservation of 
railway retiring rooms and rest houses, and 
assistance during visits to museums, ancient 
monuments, and other places of interest. 


Visas for Cuban Visitors 
To U. S. After December 1 


Beginning December 1, 1950, citizens of 
Cuba entering the United States from Cuba 
temporarily for business or pleasure will be 
required to obtain temporary visitor visas. 
Ordinarily, such visas will be valid» for use 
in making any number of applications for 
admission during a period of 24 months and, 
upon a basis of reciprocity with Cuba, will 
be granted without fee. 





The Italian paint industry uses the follow- 
ing natural resins, in order of importance: 
Rosin, gum dammar, copal gum, shellac, 
Manila, benzoin, sandarac, and accroides. 
All of these materials are imported, prin- 
cipally from African, Asian, and European 
suppliers. Imports in recent years have 
averaged approximately 5,000 metric tons 
annually. 





Operations of insurance companies in 
Israel are supervised by the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance, an official of the 
Ministry of Finance. The Superintend- 
ent is advised in administrative insur- 
ance affairs and in the preparation of 
insurance legislation by two committees 
whose members represent the interests 
of the Government, policyholders, and 
Israel and foreign insurance companies. 
They are the “Insurance Council” and a 
smaller committee called the “Advisory 
Committee for Insurance”; committee 
members are appointed by the Minister 
of Finance. 

There are reported to be 12 Israel 
insurance companies (7 of which began 
operations in 1949) , and 62 foreign com- 
panies doing business. Most of the 
foreign companies are British, the rest 
being made up of Australian, Dutch, 
French, Italian, New Zealand, Swiss, 
and United States companies. Total 
premium volume in 1948 for all com- 
panies was reported to have amounted 
to about 1£4,000,000 (Israel pounds). 
According to this estimate, about 
1£2,220,000 of the total represented non- 
life insurance premiums. (I£1 officially 
quoted at $2.80.) 

Insurance companies operating in 
Israel are subject to all the laws apply- 
ing to all other companies, and, like 
them, must register with the Registrar 
of Companies. There is a deposit guar- 
antee requirement. As fixed by the 
Companies Ordinance (Deposits of In- 
surance Companies) of August 7, 1949, 
a deposit of I£10,000 is required to 
transact life insurance or automobile 





Notes on Insurance in Israel 


(Prepared in the Insurance Branch, Intelligence and Services Division, O. I. T.) 


third-party liability insurance and 
[£3,000 each for other branches. The 
deposit may be made in cash, Govern- 
ment securities, or General Mortgage 
Bank debentures. 

Automobile third-party liability insur- 
ance is compulsory under a law (or- 
dinance enacted by the Mandatory 
Government March 29, 1947) which 
came into force January 4, 1950. Auto- 
mobile owners must carry such insur- 
ance with respect to personal injury 
caused to third persons, but insurance is 
not compulsory with respect to property 
damage. Workmen’s compensation leg- 
islation is in effect, but employers are 
not required to carry insurance to take 
care of the liability imposed. An 
amendment to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Ordinance came into force on 
December 20, 1948, providing for higher 
compensation payments to injured 
workers and requiring payments to be 
made by employers for medical ex- 
penses, hospital treatment, artificial 
limbs, and the like. It is reported that 
under an agreement reached with the 
Ministry of Labor, the Sick Fund 
(Kupath Holim) of the General Feder- 
ation of Jewish Labor (Histadrut) has 
been given the authority to assume that 
part of the employer’s liability relating 
to medical services, and to charge there- 
for a premium amounting to 3 percent 
of pay roll. The Histadrut also ad- 
ministers its own program. of health, 
accident, old-age and unemployment 
insurance, and pensions for widows and 
orphans, through a system of mutual 
funds. 
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mixture of various ‘kinds of Yugoslav coa] 
actually yielded more gas per ton than high. 
quality Polish coal. Although, according to 
the report, domestic coal gives off more hy. 
drogen than the foreign coal, the excegs 
hydrogen can be removed by distillation, 
As a result of the new development, it is no 
longer necessary to import coal to produce 
gas. 


Venezuelan Air Service 
Proposed—Maiquetia To Lima 


The Venezuelan Government airline Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana has announced that it 
plans a weekly round-trip flight from Mai- 
quetia to Lima, Peru, as soon as landing 
rights are granted by the Peruvian Govern. 
ment. 

LAV will fly Constellations on this route, 
departing from Maiquetia at 9:00 a. m. Mon- 
day and arriving in Lima at 3:30 p.m. The 
return flight is to depart from Lima at 11:30 
p. m, Monday and arrive in Maiquetia at 6:00 
a. m. on Tuesday. Eight test flights have 
already been made. 

At the present time, the route is being 
served by the Peruvian flag-line Andes. The 
Andes route is by way of Panama with an 
overnight stop there. LAV intends to fly the 
route overland and nonstop. 


Bharat Airways Extends 
Its Far Eastern Route 


Bharat Airways, Ltd. has just extended its 
Far Eastern service from Bangkok to Singa- 
pore; the inaugural flight was made October 
6 and 7. The new route is being flown 
weekly by Skymasters; the planes leave Cal- 
cutta just before midnight on Fridays and 
return Sundays. The schedule is as follows 


(local time) : Leave Calcutta, 11:30 p. m. and © 


arrive at Bangkok, 6:00 a. m.; leave Bangkok, 
7:30 a. m. and arrive at Singapore, 12:00 


noon; leave Singapore, 7:00 a. m. and ar- | 


rive at Bangkok, 11:00 a. m.; leave Bangkok, 
12:40 p. m. and arrive at Calcutta, 4:10 p. m, 


Rates for passage, in rupees, are as fol- 
lows: Calcutta—Bangkok, one way, 350, round 7 
trip, 630; and Calcutta-Singapore, one way, | 


650, round trip, 1,130. (One rupee equals 


approximately US$0.21.) 


Iran Gives Large Rail Order 
To British Steel Company 


The successful termination of negotiations 


in Tehran between the British firm, United 
Steel Companies, Ltd., and an Iranian Gov- 


ernment agency for more than £3,000,000 ~ 
worth of railway-track material has been re- © 


ported by the foreign press. 
The contract provides for the supply of 
100,000 tons of rails, sleepers, and fastenings. 


The material will enable the Iranian Gov- © 


ernment to complete the Tehran-Meshed 
railway and to link Tabriz, capital of the 
northwestern Province of Azerbaijan, with 
Tehran. 

The deal, described as the largest order 
for such material placed by any country for 
many years, was negotiated on behalf of 
British railmakers by Sir George Binney, di- 
rector of the United Steel Companies, Shef- 
field, with the organization developing Iran's 
Seven-Year Plan. Negotiations took 9 weeks. 





Tanganyika’s production of beeswax im 
1950 is forecast at 214 long tons, a consider- 
able drop from earlier estimates of 330 tons. 
Output in 1949 was 370 tons. 
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